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Publisher  than  paper  and  ink. 

Visit  our  website  for  daily  news 
updates  and  exclusive  content  you  won’t  find 
anywhere  else.  Our  jobs  site  and  white  pages 
feature  useful  resources  for  publishing 
industry  professionals.  You  can  also  access 
our  digital  edition  for  the  business  news  you 
need  anytime,  anywhere.  Bookmark  us  today. 
www.editorandpublisher.com: 
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Back  to  the 
Future 


Ability,  determination,  and 

Are  you  unsure  of  your  role 
in  life?  Do  you  feel  like  you 
don’t  know  the  real  you?  If  you 
answered  yes  to  these  questions, 
there’s  a  good  chance  you’re  a  news¬ 
paper  in  need  of  Dr.  Phil’s  couch. 

It  wouldn’t  be  difficult  to  convince 
newspapers  that  identity  crises 
escalate  during  times  of  transition. 

As  newspapers  reinvent  themselves 
to  compete  in  the  online  universe, 
repackaging  their  content  for  social 
and  multimedia  formats,  they  further 
distance  themselves  from  their 
foundation  of  producing  enlightened, 
objective,  and  skillfully-crafted 
content.  The  Internet’s  strength  is  its 
ability  to  break  major  news  stories 
fast,  but  its  weakness  is  covering 
those  stories  with  the  depth  and 
quality  reporting  of  a  newspaper. 
In-depth  reporting  is  hard  to  find 
online.  The  Internet  confuses  readers 
into  thinking  that  urgent,  breaking 
news  is  the  most  important  news, 
when  in  fact  the  most  important 
news  is  rarely  the  most  time  sensitive. 

Countless  sites  and  blogs  claim  to 
provide  news,  but  in  reality,  only 
scratch  the  surface  of  reporting’s 
infrastructure.  Newspaper  reporting 
is  a  full-time  job,  requiring  networks, 
resources,  and  a  professional  staff. 
Bloggers  provide  a  peek  into  events, 
while  newspapers  provide  a 
panoramic  perspective.  Original, 
quality  content  is  still  king  and  news¬ 
papers  still  own  a  solid  competitive 
advantage  over  the  Internet,  but  this 
advantage  is  slipping  as  newspapers 
play  to  the  level  of  their  competition 
and  adapt  to  what  everyone  else  is 
doing,  instead  of  vice  versa. 

In  an  interesting  twist,  the  country 
that  gave  us  ABBA,  IKEA,  and  meat- 


guts  define  the  road  ahead 

,  balls,  may  also  have  implemented  a 
blueprint  on  how  to  monetize  original 
quality'  content.  Svenska  Dagbladet,  a 
Swedish  tabloid,  recently  reengi¬ 
neered  its  editorial  department  with 
:  innovations  that  have  boosted  reader- 
!  ship  and  recently  pushed  the  bottom 
line  into  the  black  for  the  first  time  in 
its  127-year  history. 

The  biggest  change?  They  plan 
ahead. 

Forty  percent  of  the  news  pages, 
including  the  front  page,  are  produced 
in  advance.  Dagbladets  journalists  put 
their  heads  together  and  think  of  orig¬ 
inal,  compelling,  and  agenda-setting 
stories  that  resonate  with  their  read¬ 
ers.  Managing  editor  Martin  Jonsson 
stresses  better  planning,  combined 
with  better  ideas.  This  combination 
seems  to  be  working,  as  Dagbladet’s 
sales  are  up  12  percent  since  2001, 
while  the  rest  of  Sweden’s  newspaper 
market  has  withered  by  17  percent. 

In  2005,  with  a  bold  and  strategic 
i  marketing  program,  Dagbladet  gave 
a  few  thousand  random  people  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  newspaper,  along 
wdth  its  rival  paper.  In  return  for  a 
month’s  free  subscription,  recipients 
were  asked  to  send  a  simple  text 
'  message  stating  w'hich  paper  they 
'  thought  was  better.  The  program 
!  was  a  success,  giving  Dagbladet  a 
permanent  sales  increase. 

Newspapers  that  make  the  gutsy 
move  away  from  day-to-day 
headlines  —  news  that  is  being 
disseminated  better  and  faster  online 
—  and  focus  on  strong  investigation 
and  intelligent  intrigue  may  be  the 
ones  that  succeed  in  reintroducing 
themselves  to  subscribers  willing 
to  pay  for  breadth  rather  than 
immediacy.  —  J.F.  si 
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Digimarc  Discover™  is 
putting  an  end  to  the 
static,  offline  reading 
experience  -  uniting 
print,  mobile  and  Web 
initiatives  by  connecting 
print  to  the  digital 
world  on  the  device 
we  carry  with  us  24/7 
-our  smartphone. 

Bring  your  readers  back  to  print. 
Give  them  the  interactive,  multi- 
media  experiences  they  want 
from  articles  and  ads -things  like 
view  a  video,  share  with  a  friend, 

*  comment  on  a  story,  get  additional 
information,  and  place  an  order - 
all  from  your  printed  newspaper. 


Close  the  sale  for  your  advertisers 

Imagine  readers  using  their 
smartphone  to  access  detailed 
product  information,  consumer 
ratings,  videos,  and  special 
promotions  directly  from  printed 
ads.  With  Digimarc  Discover, 
print  ads  are  now  actionable  and 
m.easureable  like  never  before. 

How  is  Digimarc  Discover  different? 

•  Unlike  barcodes  and  tags,  there  is 
no  loss  of  valuable  space  and  no 
negative  impact  to  design  and  layout. 

•  Readers  are  instantly  connected  to 
the  additional  online  content  without 
having  to  take  a  picture,  email  it 

off,  and  wait  for  a  response. 

•  Easy  trials  through  the  Digimarc 
Discover  Online  Services  Portal. 


TRY  IT  YOURSELF. 

THIS  AD  IS  INTERACTIVE. 

Download  the  Digimarc  Discover 
mobile  app  from  the  iTunes 
App  Store  or  Android  Market 
and  follow  the  directions. 
Experience  this  ad  come  to  life. 

Learn  how  simple  it  is  to  get  started 
at  www.digimarc.com/online. 
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COMMENTS  &  CORRESPONDENCE 


PINK  SLIPS 


JUST  WANTED  TO  GIVE  E&P  A 

heads-up  that  Media  General’s 
Northern  Virginia  cluster 
(Culpeper  and  Manassas)  has 
undergone  a  reduction  in  force. 

Today,  my  job  (managing  editor, 
Culpeper  Star-Exponent)  was 
eliminated.  We  now  have  six  people 
in  the  newsroom,  and  we  publish 
seven  days  a  week.  Another  position 
(special  sections  designer)  was 
eliminated  at  our  sister  paper,  the 
News  Messenger. 

For  background,  I’ve  been  on  the 
job  nearly  eight  years.  When  I  was 
hired  in  October  2003, 1  was  28  — 
Media  General’s  youngest  ME.  At 
one  point,  we  had  15  people  in  the 
newsroom.  Man,  times  have 
changed. 

I’ve  always  followed  these  types 
of  stories  with  lots  of  interest  in 
E^P,  so  perhaps  now  I’m  just 
exercising  transparency  and  keep¬ 
ing  my  fellow  journos  up-to-date. 


ROB  HUMPHREYS 
FORMER  MANAGING  EDITOR, 
CULPEPER  (VA.)  STAR-EXPONENT 


I  was  disappointed  to  see  in  the 
article  “Is  Inkjet  the  Future  of  News 
in  Print”  (May  2011)  no  mention  of 
TKS.  It  mentions  our  competitors, 
KBA  and  manroland,  who  just  got 
into  this  technology’,  but  no  mention 
of  TKS,  who  has  been  doing  it  for 
two  years.  Evidently  the  author  is  not 
noticing  our  efforts. 

MIKE  SHAFER 
DIRECTOR  OF  SALES  &  MARKETING, 
TKS 


Email:  kristina@editorandpublisher.com, 
or  write  to  “Comments,"  Editor  &  Publisher, 

17782  Cowan,  Suite  A,  Irvine,  CA  92614.  Please  include  | 
your  name,  title,  city  and  state,  and  email  address.  j 
Letters  may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons.  ‘ 


DON’T  MISS 


Newseum  presents  one  of  its  most 
popular  exhibits  in  a  traveling  display. 

“Capture  the  Moment;  The  Pulitzer 
Prize  Photographs”  is  a  display  of 
award-winning  photography  through¬ 
out  history.  From  an  ailing  Babe  Ruth 
watching  his  number  being  retired  at 
Yankee  Stadium,  to  the  U.S.  Marines 
raising  an  American  flag  on  Iwo 
Jima,  the  photographs  illustrate  the 
enduring  power  of  the  still  image. 

The  exhibit  is  updated  annually 
and  includes  each  of  the  photogra¬ 
phers  and  photo  staffs  who  have 
won  the  prize  since  the  Pulitzer 
board  began  honoring  photographers 
in  1942. 

The  exhibit  will  be  on  display 
through  July  15  at  the  Durham 
Museum  (DurhamMuseum.org)  in 
Omaha,  Neb.  From  Aug.  5  through 
Dec.  9  it  can  be  viewed  at  the 
Yellowstone  Art  Museum 
(ArtMuseum.org)  in  Billings,  Mont. 


On  American  Soil,  you  can  have  your  cake  &  eat  it  too! 
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Outsourcing 


Hear  the  stories: 

www.OutsourcingUSA.net/ep 
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Three  of  the  “25  Most  Notable  Magazine  Launches  of  the  Past  25  Years” 


Relevant  Content 
For  Your  Readers 


25  Years. 
Thousands 
of  magazine 
launches. 
American  Profile, 
Relish  and  Spry  are 
among  the  Top  25. 


Award-winning 
magazines  that 
touch  thejabric  of 
every  community. 


4ke  if  M 


We’re  more  than 
just  magazines. 

We’re  your 
content  partner. 


-min  (Media  Industry  Newsletter)  * 

and  Samir  “Mr.  Magazine” Hiisni 

PUBLISHING! 

GROUP  r’' AMERICA 

For  more  information  call:  800.720.6323  Ext  135 


Look  Ahead 


Offbeat 

Pint-sized 
Cartoonist 
Looking  for  Work 

South  Dakota 
second-grader  draws 
a  daily  comic  strip 

BY  HEIDI  KULICKE 

You’ll  see  little  boys  play- 
ing  with  their  toys,  video 
games,  or  even  mud.  They 
like  to  watch  TV,  play  sports,  and 
terrorize  their  sisters  once  in  a  while. 
But  for  Dominick  Johnson,  drawing 
his  comic  strip  comes  before  all  of 
that.  The  7-year-old 
from  Brandon,  S.D.,  has 
*  ‘  ^  '  big  dreams  to  see  his 

JjHMfl  cartoons  published 

I  in  a  newspaper  some- 
1  day.“Ever\'  Sunday  he 
'  asks  me,  ‘Is  my  comic 
'  going  to  be  in  the 
paper?’  and  then  he 
runs  out  to  get  the 
paper,”  said  his 

"7  mother,  Kelli 

^  Johnson,  in  an 

I  ?  ;  >*  article  featured  in 

the/lrg^/.s  (S.D.) 
^  ..,7^  ,  Lrai/cr. 

.  ^ V  '  In  first  grade,  he 

^  ^  ^  .  .  wTote  and  illus- 

;  i-S  __  trated  his  first 

stor)' about  a  leop¬ 
ard  making 


TinyPass  makes  it  easy  for 
publishers  to  charge  for 
their  content 


Perhaps  the  most  e.xciting 
prospect  is  that,  once  they’re  signed 
up,  readers  can  use  their  TinyPass 
accounts  to  pay  for  content  at  any 
website  that  uses  the  TinyPass 
platform  —  so  the  value  of  the 
service  actually  goes  up  as  more 
publishers  sign  on  to  charge  for 


BY  KRISTINA  ACKERMANN 

AS  MORE  AND  MORE  PUBLISH¬ 
ERS  start  eyeballing  paywalls 
as  a  legitimate 

means  of  boosting  rev-  |TINYf 

enue,  it’s  only  a  matter  of  iPASSl 
time  before  a  cost-eft’ec- 
tive  strategy’  for  premium  making 

content  is  in  high  de-  j 

mand.  Sure,  The  New  York 
Times  can  (arguably)  af-  : 

ford  to  spend  $50  million  » 
developing  a  paywall,  but  mi  -  — = 
what  about  the  rest  of  us? 

How’  can  a  small-time 

publisher  charge  for  on-  _ 

line  content  without  go¬ 
ing  bankrupt  in  the  process? 

TinyPass  is  the  company  looking 
to  solve  the  paid  content  dilemma. 

TinyPass  is  user-friendly  for  both 
publishers  and  readers.  The  platform 
integrates  easily  with  existing  web¬ 
sites.  The  publisher  specifies  which 
stories  a  reader  must  pay  to  read  and 
how  much  each  of  those  stories  will 
cost.  The  system  can  process  pay¬ 
ments  as  low  as  two  cents. 

For  readers,  TinyPass  works 
similarly  to  the  already-popular  pay¬ 
ment  platform  PayPal.  Readers 
deposit  money  into  their  TinyPass 
account  for  the  low  startup  cost  of  $1. 
When  they  want  to  read  a  story,  they 
can  easily  see  how  much  it  will  cost, 
along  with  how  much  money  they 
have  available  to  spend.  Once  their 
funds  run  out,  they  just  deposit  more 
money  in  order  to  keep  reading. 


access  to  their  content. 

Co-founder  Will  Coghlan  told 
Business  Insider  that  the  goal  is  to 
create  a  solution  for  publishers  that 
is  as  simple  as  Adsense.  Publishers 
specify  the  parameters  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  options,  and  the  API  works 
as  a  server-to-server  authentication, 
unlocking  content  when  it  has  been 
properly  paid  for  by  a  user.  TinyPass 
currently  works  on  WordPress, 
Drupal,  Java,  and  PHP  and  will 
come  to  Ruby  soon. 

The  service  is  the  latest  project 
from  Hudson  Media  Ventures, 
w'hich  specializes  in  premium 
solutions  for  online  media 
publishers.  Its  flagship  product  is 
the  Dynamo  Player  premium  video 
platform. 

A  demo  is  available  at 
TinyPass.com.  11 


new' 

friends  at  school.  Shortly  after,  he 
began  drawing  a  comic  strip  ever>' 
day.  It’s  now  been  more  than  a  year. 

Dominick’s  cartoons  usually  reflect 
something  that  happened  at  home  or 
school.  He  then  transfers  the  idea  to 
his  recurring  “3  Ninjas”  or  “Max  and 
continued  on  page  11 
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We've  seen  a  lot  in  eleven  years. 

Whether  you're  a  entrepreneur,  blogger,  advertiser  or  designer,  we  can  help  you  tell  your 
story  with  royalty-free  phgtos,  illustrations,  video  and  audio.  Say  anything  with  iStockphoto. 

www.iStockphoto.com 
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Online 


Investigating  Earthquake 
Preparedness 

California  Watch  investigates  state’s  readiness  for  'the  big  one’ 


IN  THE  WAKE  OF  JAPAN’S  DEVAS¬ 
TATING  earthquake,  questions  of 
readiness  for  such  a  catastrophe 
on  U.S.  soil  have  sparked  discus¬ 
sions.  California  has  long  been 
known  as  one  of  the  most  earth¬ 
quake-prone  areas  in  the  U.S.  —  if 
not  the  world  —  and  has  a  proven 
track  record.  California  Watch,  the 
largest  investigative  journalism 
team  in  the  state,  launched  an  in¬ 
vestigative  series  titled  “On  Shak>' 
Ground”  in  April  to  shed  light  on  a 
topic  in  need  of  change  and  reform, 
said  California  Watch  editorial 
director  Mark  Katches. 

A  19-month  project,  the  series 
unravels  safety  concerns  for 
public  schools  on  its  website, 
CaliforniaWatch.org/Earthquakes, 
and  with  media  outlets  in  the  news¬ 
paper,  TV,  and  radio  spheres,  along 
with  scores  of  Patch.com  sites. 
Partnering  with  many  media  chan¬ 
nels  took  the  project  to  a  new  level, 
Katches  said.  “Our  goal  is  to  reach 
as  wide  of  an  audience  as  possible.” 

The  project  includes  a  searchable 
database  and  interactive  map  for 
parents  and  others  to  learn  if  there 
are  any  uncertified  projects  at  a 
local  school,  an  iPhone  app  that 
maps  the  user’s  location  in  proximi¬ 
ty  to  seismic  hazards,  main  and 
sidebar  stories,  rich  video  content, 
a  coloring  book  in  four  languages 
to  help  children  with  earthquake 
preparedness,  a 

list  of  community  Mk  ■ 

outreach  events  1 

in  partnership 

with  local  chap-  M  m  . 

ters  of  the  Red  i 

Cross,  and  con- 

tact  information 

for  earthquake  concerns. 

The  Center  for  Investigative 
Reporting  launched  California 


Watch  in  August  2009,  and  one  of 
the  issues  at  hand  was,  not  surpris¬ 
ingly,  earthquakes.  “We  assigned  a 
simple  earthquake  anniversary 
story  including  an  update  on  school 
safety  to  a  reporter,  but  as  he  dug 
into  the  story,  he  found  some 
incredible  stuff  reporters  had  long 
overlooked,  so  we  kept  going  with 
it,”  Katches  said.  Over  the  next  year 
and  a  half,  the  entire  staff  had  con¬ 
tributed  somehow  to  the  series. 

The  organization  unearthed 
many  notable  findings.  At  least 
20,000  minor  and  major  school 
building  projects  were  completed 
without  receiving  a  final  safety  cer¬ 
tification  required  by  law.  A 
California  Watcb  analysis  deter¬ 


CALIFORNIA 

WATCH 


mined  that  roughly  six  out  of  every 
10  public  schools  in  the  state  have 
at  least  one  uncertified  building 


project.  Also,  a  separate  seismic 
inventory  created  nearly  a  decade 
ago  shows  more  than  7,500  older 
school  buildings  as  potentially  dan¬ 
gerous.  But  restrictive  rules  have 
prevented  schools  from  accessing  a 
$200  million  fund  for  seismic 
repairs.  Only  two  have  tapped  into 
the  money.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
buildings  remain  unfixed  and  the 
money  goes  unused,  according  to 
California  Watch. 

Since  the  April  launch,  public 
and  government  reaction  has  been 
strong.  “It’s  such  a  big  project,  so 
everyone  is  still  absorbing  it,  but 
the  results  have  been  great  so  far,” 
Katches  said.  A  state  panel  met 
shortly  after  the  launch  to  discuss 
ways  strings  can  be  loosened  so 
schools  can  tap  into  state  funds 
needed  for  repairs  more  easily, 
and  thousands  of  projects  are 
being  reviewed  for  safety.  “It’s  a 
big,  complicated  issue  that  won’t 
be  solved  today  or  tomorrow.  It 
could  take  years  to  fix  these  prob¬ 
lems,  but  we  plan  to  stay  on  top  of 
this  story  for  the  long  haul,” 
Katches  said.— H.K.  a 
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SAY  WHAT?  New  Vocabulary  for  the  Modern  Era 


continued from  page  8 
his  recurring  “3  Ninjas”  or  “Max  and 
Curt”  comic  strip.  And  he  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  comic  strip  called  “Baby  Blue” 
featuring  his  sisters,  McKenzie  and 
Madylan.  Kelli  told  the  Argus 


Leader  she  is  frequently  told  how 
advanced  he  is  for  his  age.  She  can 
definitely  see  her  son  pursuing  a 
career  in  the  art  world  someday,  as 
long  as  he  continues  to  enjoy  it. 

And  as  for  Dominick,  he  said  he 


wants  to  be  a  spy  and  a  ninja  when  he 
grows  up  and  also  wants  to  be  “an 
animator  and  make  movies  and  own 
a  toy  store  where  I  don’t  have  to  pay 
for  anything.” 

Someone’s  got  to  do  it,  right?  @ 


Organizations 


Global  Editorial  Task  Force 


New  forum  for  editors 
promotes  quality 
in  journalism 


types  of  media  —  ranging  ■■ 

from  print  to  digital  to 

mobile  to  broadcast.  “We  Hh 

are  no  longer  competitors, 

but  potential  partners.  If  we 

manage  to  work  together 

we’ll  be  able  to  create  new  mu 

tools  for  our  newsrooms. 

That’s  the  goal  of  the  Global 
Editors  Network.”  Hjgjg 

An  excerpt  from  the  organi-  Km 
zation’s  manifesto  states:  “We  MK 
will  stop  acting  like  victims  of  BK 
disruptive  technologies  or  HH 
lack  of  citizenship.  We  are  |^g 
optimistic  about  the  new  digi-  BW 
tal  tools  and  the  new  chan- 
nels  of  distribution  offered  to  Jpg 
us  as  news  producers.”  h||u 

Furthermore,  the  organi-  HI 
zation’s  conviction  is  that  '***“ 
editorial  quality  and  sustainable 
journalism  will  be  saved  by 
journalists  and  news  producers 
themselves,  which  is  why  GEN  has 
been  created. 

Board  members  are  sharing  their 


Wekomr  to  CtN 


JOURNALISTS  AROUND 
the  world  have  a  new  forum  to 
collaborate  and  foster  ideas  at 
GlobalEditorsNetwork.org.  Based 
in  Paris,  Global  Editors  Network 
(GEN)  launched  March  23  and  is 
designed  to  unite  editors  as  they 
press  forward  amid  journalism’s 
changing  landscape.  GEN  is  a 
spin-off  of  the  World  Editors 
Forum  (WEF)  —  created  in 
response  to  the  rapid  acceleration 
of  media  convergence. 

Former  WEF  president  Xavier 
Vidal -Folch  of  the  Spanish  daily 
newspaper  El  Pais  and  vice 
president  Harald  Stanghelle  of 
Norway’s  Aftenposten  have  assumed 
the  same  roles  within  GEN. 

Vidal-Folch  said  in  a  release  that 
quality  journalism  is  at  risk,  and 
therefore  journalists  must  consider 
working  together  as  the  only  solu¬ 
tion  to  define  a  sustainable 
news  model.  “Gather  editors  with 
different  knowledge,  and  start  a 
dialogue  with  engineers,  develop¬ 
ers,  and  startup  managers.  By 
breaking  down  traditional  barriers 
we  will  become  innovative  and 
relevant  for  our  communities,” 
he  said. 

Founded  by  editors  from 
developed  and  emerging  countries, 
the  purpose  of  GEN  is  to  empower 
those  working  to  preserve  editorial 
quality  when  working  with 
publishers,  media  owners,  and 
news  suppliers. 

The  association  is  based  on  the 
idea  of  cooperation  among  different 


vision  of  quality  journalism  by 
accepting  comments  and 
suggestions  from  their  colleagues 
and  GEN  members  on  ways  to 
improve  the  first  draft  of  the 
manifesto.  — H.K. 


Investiphobia 


(n)  the  fear  that  yotir  inwstments  are  not 
keepiiiji  up  with  those  of  your  pe^s 

“This  is  the  message:  You  will  be  happier  than  your  friends,  in  fact, 
envied  by  them,  simply  by  doing  business  with  [X  company].  If  this  is 
compelling  to  you,  then  you  may  very  well  have  a  form  of  investiphobia 
that  keeps  pushing  you  to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses." 

—  Paul  E.  Puckett  Jr.,  from  a  Reuters  blog 
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Legal  Briefs 


Double  Trouble 

For  the  second  time  in  two  years,  a  Virginia  newspaper  must  defend  itself 
against  charges  of  defamation.  Southside  Voice  Inc.,  parent  company  of  the 
j  Richmond  Voice,  lost  a  slander  lawsuit  in  2010.  Now  the  company  is  being 

I  sued  for  defamation  and  libel  by  an  attorney  and  judge  participating  in  the 
!  original  case.  Southside  Voice  was  sued  for  slander  in  summer  2009  over  a 

I I  letter  to  the  editor  it  published  about  a  local  middle  school  teacher.  That 
i  i  teacher  won  his  case  and  in  March  2010  was  awarded  $125,000  in  total 

f  damages  from  both  the  Voice  and  the  author  of  the  article.  The  Voice,  a 
I  weekly  newspaper  that  caters  to  an  African  American  audience,  was  miffed 
j ;  by  the  court’s  findings.  It  wrote  an  editorial  on  the  ruling  a  week  later, 
defending  its  publishing  of  the  piece  and  questioning  how  the  case  played 
out  in  court.  Now,  Wayne  Barry  Montgomery,  the  attorney  who  represented 
1  the  slandered  teacher,  and  Melvin  R.  Hughes  Jr.,  the  Richmond  Circuit  Court 
i  judge  who  presided  over  the  first  suit,  have  filed  case  against  the  Richmond 
Voice  and  its  president  Jack  Green,  alleging  defamation  and  libel. 


I  Misrepresentation  Costs  Publisher 

A  newspaper  publisher  pleaded  guilty  to  filing  a  false  statement  with  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  about  the  source  of  funds  used  to  pay  for  a 
trip  in  2007  by  members  of  Congress.  Karl  Rodney,  publisher  of  Carib  News, 
admitted  he  failed  to  list  a  foreign  country  and  a  private  company  that  pro¬ 
vided  round-trip  airfare,  hotels,  and  meals  for  members  of  Congress  to 
attend  an  annual  Caribbean  multinational  business  conference.  Rodney 
i  entered  his  plea  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Washington,  D.C.  Rodney  admitted 
!  he  falsely  stated  that  Carib  News  Foundation  was  the  only  entity  that  paid 
for  the  members’  travel  and  that  the  foundation  had  not  accepted  funds 
from  any  other  source  earmarked  for  that  purpose.  Starting  in  2007,  the 
House  requires  advance  approval  by  the  ethics  committee  for  privately 
financed  travel  and  requires  trip  sponsors  to  file  trip  forms  noting  who 
j  j  would  pay  for  transportation,  lodging,  and  meals.  Rodney’s  sentencing  is 
1  i  scheduled  for  July. 


Mug  Shot  Mishap 

The  Erie  (Pa.)  Times-News  said  it  is  being  sued  by  a  man  whose  mug  shot 
mistakenly  ran  with  a  story  the  newspaper  published  about  a  robbery.  Gary 
I  N.  Wiley,  of  Albion,  Pa.,  is  suing  the  newspaper  because  it  published  his  pic- 
j  I  ture  with  the  April  2009  story,  even  though  the  defendant  in  the  case  was  a 
i  different  man  with  a  similar  name  —  Gary  C.  Wiley.  The  newspaper  said  the 
I  photo  it  ran  was  a  mug  shot  mistakenly  provided  by  the  Crawford  County 
Correctional  Facility  in  Meadville  and  that  it  printed  a  correction  explaining 
the  mistake.  Wiley’s  attorney  said  in  the  lawsuit  that  the  Times  Publishing 
Co.  was  “negligent”  for  publishing  the  photo  in  the  newspaper  and  online, 
and  had  committed  libel. 


WORLD  WATCH 

News  Briefs  from  Around  the  Globe 


Nine  of  Slovakia’s  major 
news  organizations  have 
partnered  with  a  compa¬ 
ny  called  Piano  Media  to 
create  a  unified  pay  curtain.  After  a 
free  two-week  trial,  users  must  pay 
€2.90  ($4.20)  per  month  for  unlimited 
access  to  all  sites.  A  subscriber  logs  in 
only  once  for  access  to  any  site  in  the 
Piano  network.  The  company  handles 
all  billing,  software,  and  support.  Piano 
takes  a  30  percent  cut  and  divvies  up 
the  rest  among  members  based  on 
how  much  time  users  spend  on  their 
sites  —  not  page  views.  Publishers  get 
to  control  what  content  goes  behind 
the  curtain,  and  they  can  offer  special 
benefits  for  paying  members,  such  as 
removing  ads,  or  perhaps  making  sto¬ 
ries  available  earlier  in  the  day. 


^  V  Four  armed  men  rushed 
M  into  the  newsroom  of  a 
southern  Mexico  newspa- 
^  W  per,  gagged  and  assaulted 
reporters  and  photographers, 
and  stole  computers,  cameras,  and 
money.  An  official  at  the  Avance  in  the 
city  of  Villahermosa  in  the  state  of 
Tabasco  said  a  reporter  and  a 
photographer  who  arrived  during 
the  robbery  were  beaten  by  the 
assailants.  No  threats  against  the 
newspaper’s  contents  were  made,  and 
it  is  believed  the  assault  was  strictly 
robbery. 


A  new  look  for  An-Nahar, 
Lebanon’s  leading  daily 
newspaper,  pays  homage 
to  Gebran  Tueni,  an  editor 
who  died  defending  the 
ideals  the  newspaper  upheld.  A  car 
bomb  exploded  outside  Beirut,  killing 
Tueni  in  a  carefully  orchestrated 
attack.  Five  years  later,  the  paper  has 
unveiled  a  new  design  dedicated  to 
Tueni.  The  new  look  features  a  pol¬ 
ished,  flexible  grid  and  a  customized 
Arabic  headline  font  inspired  by  the 
late  Tueni.  The  changes  are  subtle  but 
distinct,  created  with  the  goal  to 
update  the  paper  —  both  in  design 
and  content  —  to  assure  its  livelihood 
in  the  21st  century.  The  paper  was  last 
refreshed  11  years  ago. 
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Follow  topics  and  people 
on  Quora.com 


N THOUGHTS  INTO  140 

on  Twitter.  The  social  media 
website  Quora  allows  users  to  ask 
and  respond  to  questions  in  depth, 
without  the  restraints  of  character 


O  NEED  TO  CRAM  YOUR 


limits.  Journal¬ 
ists  can  probe  for 
story  ideas  the 
same  way  they 
have  in  the  past 
with  Twitter  but 
can  now  follow 
not  only  people  - 
but  topics  as 


created,  edited,  and  organized  by  everyone  who  uses  it. 


well.  The  site  connects  to  the  user’s 
Facebook  and  Twitter  accounts 
allowing  friends  and  followers  to 
see  the  questions,  answers,  and 
topics  in  news  feeds,  encouraging 
robust  conversation  across  multiple 
social  networking  platforms. 

Co-founders  Adam  D’Angelo  and 
Charlie  Cheever  began  the  Quora 
quest  in  2009  after  leaving 
Facebook.  A  handful  of  other 
employees  who  previously  worked 
for  Google  and  Twitter  have  joined 
the  duo.  The  start-up  received  $14 
million  in  funding  from  Benchmark 
Capital  in  2010  and  was  valued  at 
nearly  $90  million  before  the  site 
even  went  live.  Geeks  naturally  love 
the  question-and-answer  element  of 
virtually  anvthing  in  the  world.  The 
original  user  base  was  filled  with 
lots  of  Silicon  Valley  and  Internet 
start-up  geeks,  creating  a  useful 
place  for  tech  journalists  to  check 
out.  But  what  about  the  everv'day 
news  reporter? 

Following  the  launch  earlier 
this  year,  there  w  as  a  surge  of 
journalism-related  chatter  swirling 
around  online.  If  a  reporter’s 
particular  beat  is  discussed  there, 
the  site  could  be  regarded  as  a  * 
valuable  resource  for  ideas,  leads, 
and  networking.  Quora’s  potential 
is  yet  to  be  reached  until  the  site 
becomes  more  popular,  creating  a 
w'ealth  of  knowledge  for  journalists. 
-H.K.  [1 


S^Up 

L»arn  About  Quora 


From  the  Archive 


The  second  annual  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  Marathon  attracted  some  1,289 
runners  plus  2,898  other  people  for  the  10,000-meter  race,  530  for  the  1-mile 
fun  race  —  and  one  dog.  The  dog  joined  the  marathon  at  the  downtown 
Charlotte  start  point  and  finished  with  a  time  of  3:15:07,  right  behind 
marathoner  Keith  West,  pictured  here  in  Mark  B.  Sluder’s  photo  for  the 
Observer,  which  ran  in  the  Jan.  27, 1979  edition  of  E&P. 


Social  Media 


t  Twitter  for  Journalists 


Happy  Atini  versary 


The  Guardian 
Celebrates 
190  Years 


U.K.  NEWSPAPER  The  Guardian  marked  its  190th 
anniversar>'  last  month  with  an  online  gallery  of 
images  spanning  its  history  —  from  the  Boer  war  of 
1902  to  the  killing  of  Osama  bin  Laden  in  2011. 

The  first  weekly  issue  of  The  Manchester  Guardian  was 
printed  May  5, 1821,  and  was  four  pages  long.  Incidentally 
this  was  the  same  day  as  Napoleons  death,  although 
without  Twitter  to  spread  the  news,  it  took  the  Guardian 
several  weeks  to  publish  that  story. 

The  lead  story  printed  in  the  first  issue  was  an  ad  for  a 
lost  dog.  1) 
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Critical  Thinking 

J-School  students  and  industry  vets 
tackle  the  tough  questions 


QWhat  are  the  critical  elements  of  a  newspaper 

•  revenue  model  for  the  next  five  years?  What  should 
•  you  be  doing  right  now  to  be  more  profitable? 


Tyree  Harris 

21,  junior  at  the  University  of 
Oregon  in  Eugene 
An  award-winning  column  writer, 
Harris  is  the  opinion  editor  and 
recently  elected  editor-in-chief  at 
the  University  of  Oregon’s  stu¬ 
dent-run  newspaper,  the  Oregon 
Daily  Emerald.  Harris  hopes  to 
eventually  have  an  established 
career  as  either  a  magazine 
writer  or  a  features  reporter  for 
a  major  publication. 


Michael  Klingensmith 
57,  publisher  and  CEO, 

Star  Tribune  Media 
Klingensmith  is  a  longtime  media 
veteran,  spending  most  of  his  more 
than  30-year  career  in  media  pub¬ 
lishing  with  Time  Inc.  in  New  York 
City.  He  joined  the  (Minneapolis) 
Star  Tribune  in  January  2010  as 
publisher  and  CEO. 


A  The  introduction  of  the  Internet  and 

•  classified-robbing  websites  such  as  Craigslist 
•  have  completely  changed  the  way  the  news 
industry  functions  financially.  Though  various 
:  professionals  argue  that  we  are  in  a  journalistic  dark 
i  age,  I  am  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  we  are  in 
a  state  of  economic  adjustment,  rather  than  an 
[  unrecoverable  state  of  comatose. 

Making  a  newspaper  profitable  is  in  many  ways  a  lot 
like  making  any  other  product  profitable:  It  starts  with 
understanding  what  your  target  market  wants  and 
;  delivering  it  in  a  fashion  that  is  both  timely  and 
unique.  Of  course,  if  it  were  that  simple,  everything 
would  be  wonderful,  and  we  would  all  live  happily 
!  ever  after  —  but  it’s  not. 

Bluntly  put,  if  your  paper  isn't  using  the  Internet  to 
I  establish  its  brand’s  image  as  a  news  organization, 
you’re  way  behind  the  pack. 

I  The  paper  I  write  for,  the  Oregon  Daily  Emerald, 

;  has  learned  that  the  hard  way.  In  past  years,  our  online 
i  presence  has  consisted  of  running  the  same  content 
on  the  Web  that  we  run  in  the  paper.  Our  Internet 
experience  was  identical  to  our  print  experience.  We 
didn’t  challenge  ourselves  to  create  a  unique  online 
image  or  to  expand  our  branding  to  the  World  Wide 
!  Web.  While  it  seems  like  this  only  impacted  us 
content-wise,  it  hurt  us  just  as  much  fiscally  because 
we  were  missing  out  on  an  opportunity  to  advertise 
ourselves.  Ultimately,  we  weren’t  satisfying  our  target 
market’s  desire  for  exclusive  online  content. 

We’ve  learned  we  need  to  have  a  stronger  online 
presence  than  ever;  if  news  organizations  are  going  to 
i  thrive,  they  need  to  make  their  online  experience  an 
j  innovative  and  refreshing  one. 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


A  Changes  driven  by  advances  in  technology 
•  and  evolving  consumer  behavior  will  make 
•  the  ne.xt  five  years  a  time  of  great  transition.  | 
The  current  challenges  to  traditional  newspaper 
revenue  streams  and  emerging  opportunities  in  ! 

devices  and  advertising  are  just  a  rough  outline  of  the 
massive  change  to  come. 

In  a  time  of  great  change,  innovators  who  e.xperiment 
and  invest  will  be  rewarded.  Revenue  streams  must  be 
enhanced  and  evaluated  against  the  shifting  prefer¬ 
ences  of  both  consumers  and  advertisers.  The  strongest 
media  companies  will  bring  forth  new  offerings  that 
seek  to  pair  audience  and  advertiser  in  new  ways. 

On  the  consumer  side  of  the  equation  the  shift  to 
mobile,  tablet,  and  Web  requires  new  product  offerings 
and  presents  an  opportunity  to  capture  more  direct 
circulation  revenue.  Strong  products  that  create 
habitual  use  can  be  as  powerful  as  existing  print 
subscriptions.  Capturing  more  direct  revenue  from 
consumers  is  critical  to  success  in  the  next  five  years. 

Advertiser  goals  will  be  consistent  during  this  period 
of  change;  they  seek  to  build  great  brands,  create 
awareness  for  new  products  and  services,  and  draw 
consumers  to  their  websites  or  stores.  Successful  sales 
teams  will  match  these  goals  to  the  changing  consumer 
behavior  and  offer  products  that  move  the  marketing 
needle.  They  must  be  solution  oriented,  and  they  will 
require  new'  digital  products  to  pair  with  existing  ^ 
traditional  solutions.  | 

While  traditional  newspaper  revenue  streams  may 
continue  to  be  challenged  they  are  by  no  means  a  lost 
cause.  I  believe  that  the  future  is  a  mix  of  digital  and 
print  offerings  for  both  consumers  and  advertisers.  The  i 
smartest  competitors  are  investing  in  these  products  ; ! 
today  to  have  healthy  growing  revenue  in  five  years,  a  '  i 
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JOE  MAHONEY  /  RICHMOND  TIMES-DISPATCH 


A  RAINBOW  ARCHES  OVER  ThE  DIAMOND  BASEBALL 
stadiiyp  in  Richmond,  Va,,  as  fans  wait  out  a  short  rain 
delay.  Photographer  Joe  Mahoney  noted  that  it  was 
imusual  to  see  both  ends  of  the  rainbow,  especially  framed  so 
ni^ly.  He  had  to  make  a  special  trip  to  “the  Batmobile”  in  the 
|tti:^hg  lot  to  retrieve  a  wide-angle  lens,  as  he  only  carried  long 
kqiiies  to  capture  game  action. 
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JOE  MAHONEY  /  RICHMOND  TIMES-DISPATCH 


A  RAINBOW  ARCHES  OVER  ThE  DIAMOND  BASEBALL 
stadium  in  Richmond,  Va.,  as  fans  wait  out  a  short  rain 
delay.  Photographer  Joe  Mahoney  noted  that  it  was 
unusual  to  see  both  ends  of  the  rainbow,  especially  framed  so 
nicely.  He  had  to  make  a  special  trip  to  “the  Batmobile”  in  the 
parking  lot  to  retrieve  a  wide-angle  lens,  as  he  only  carried  long 
lenses  to  capture  game  action. 
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NEWS  SOURCE  EOR  NATIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL  ISSUES 


Most  News  About  National  and  International  Issues 
(%  of  respondents;  two  main  sources) 
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Source;  Pew  Research  Center,  December  2010 
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MAXIMISE  I  your  online  business 


@  webcms 
ad  serving 
text  mining 
audience  deveiopment 


Segment,  personalise 
and  convert  your  audience 

Do  you  really  know  your  customers? 

Can  you  connect  with  them  across  any  channel? 

The  integrated  solution  set  from  Atex  enables  you  to 
truly  target  and  interact  with  your  audience,  resulting  in 
driving  more  traffic  and  increasing  your  revenues  while 
automating  your  publishing  processes  and  optimising 
your  existing  content  across  all  platforms. 


To  find  out  how  we  can  maximise  your 
business  potential,  visit  our  website: 


atex.com 


LET'S  TALK  DIGITAL  MEDIA 
- — _ / 


How  Tight  Is 
Copyright? 


hope  to  reap  from  the  investments 
they  make  in  producing  unique  and 
valuable  content. 

Unfortunately,  the  two  big  obstacles  to 
chaipng  for  content  do  not  appear  to  be 
readily  surmountable,  suggesting  that 
publishers  will  need  to  be  more  creative 
about  merchandising  their  journalism  in 
the  ftiture  than  they  have  been  to  date. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  issue  fac¬ 
ing  publishers  is  that  an  entire  genera¬ 
tion  of  consumers  has  been  raised  to 
believe  that  digitally  delivered  news 
and  entertainment  can  be  had  for  free. 
Accordingly,  the  percentage  of  con¬ 
sumers  willing  to  pay  for  general- 
interest  news  almost  universally  can 
be  measured  in  the  low  single-digits. 

But  a  second,  equally  vexing 
problem  is  the  one  I  want  to  discuss 
today:  You  can’t  sell  much  content  if 
you  can’t  effectively  stop  other 
websites  from  giving  away  your 
copyrighted  content  for  free. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  copyright  law, 
as  ancient  and  as  well  established  a 
doctrine  as  it  would  seem  to  be,  isn’t 
stopping  the  millions  of  digital  pub¬ 
lishers  who  either  don’t  know  or  don’t 
care  that  a  creator  has  rights  to  such 
intellectual  property  as  a  news  story, 
a  magazine  feature,  a  book,  a  song,  a 
picture,  or  a  video  clip.  Indeed,  a  fair 
number  of  thriving  online  ventures 
have  been  built  by  artfully,  and  quite 
lawfully,  aggregating  content  authored 
by  someone  else. 

The  problem  of  misappropriated 
content  probably  started  a  few’  hours 
after  Guttenberg  pulled  the  first 
proofs  off  his  converted  wine  press. 
But  the  dismay  among  publishers  over 
poached  content  seems  to  have  risen 
in  recent  years  in  inverse  proportion 
to  the  nearly  50  percent  drop  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  since  2005. 

Mad  as  hell  and  not  willing  to  take 
it  anymore,  some  publishers  have  sub¬ 
scribed  to  services  such  as  Attributor, 
which  scours  the  Web  for  misappro¬ 
priated  content  and  then  asks  offend¬ 
ers  to  kindly  stop  doing  it.  If  poachers 
persist,  Attributor  invokes  provisions 
of  the  Digital  Millennium  Copj-right 
Act  that  give  a  publisher  the  right  to 
tell  banner-ad  services  to  stop  feeding 
ads  to  copyright  violators  and  to  tell 
search  engines  to  stop  linking  to 
unauthorized  articles. 


Online  aggregators  are  preventing  publishers  from 
charging  for  their  content 


BY  ALAN  D.  MUTTER 

PUBLISHERS  WHO  WANT  TO  SELL  ACCESS  TO  THEIR 

digital  content  face  two  towering  challenges. 

Unless  they  can  overcome  these  obstacles, 
revenues  from  subscription  content  will  never 
amount  to  anything  more  than  a  modest  increment  to  the 
top  line  —  and  nothing  near  the  windfall  that  newspapers 
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while  Attributor  says  its  approach 
has  worhed  in  certain  controlled 
circumstances,  its  etForts  do  not 
appear  to  be  making  a  significant  dent 
in  the  aggregate  amount  of  unautho¬ 
rized  content  flooding  the  Web. 

Taking  things  to  the  next  level,  some 
publishers  have  engaged  services  such 
as  Righthaven,  which  sues  copyright 
violators  not  only  for  financial  redress 
but  also  to  demonstrate  to  would-be 
pirates  how  painfiil  —  and  expensive 
—  it  would  be  for  them  to  be  on  the 
wrong  end  of  an  infringement  action. 

This  approach  suffered  a  setback  in 
March  when  a  federal  district  judge  in 
Oregon  ruled  that  a  nonprofit  organi¬ 
zation  did  nothing  wrong  when  it 
reprinted  on  its  website  all  33  para¬ 
graphs  of  a  cop)Tighted  article  from 
the  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal.  How 
could  this  be? 

Because  it  was  “fair  use,”  said  U.S. 
District  Court  Judge  James  C.  Mahan. 
Fair  use  is  a  somewhat  squishy  con¬ 
cept  that  permits  copyrighted  content 


to  be  used  without  permission  from  — 
or  compensation  to  —  the  creator,  if 
a  limited  amount  of  copyrighted  mate¬ 
rial  is  used  in  a  so-called  transforma¬ 
tive  way.  Thus,  a  magazine  could  quote 
excerpts  from  a  book  in  an  article 
about  the  author.  Or,  a  video  clip  could 
be  used  to  illustrate  a  point  in  an 
online  movie  review. 

Because  the  article  was  published  by 
the  Oregon  nonprofit  for  teaching 
purposes.  Judge  Mahan  ruled  its  use 
to  be  “transformative.”  Even  though 
the  article  was  copyrighted,  he  added, 
its  use  did  not  economically  harm  the 
newspaper  because  it  was  not  pub¬ 
lished  for  commercial  purposes. 

Further,  said  Judge  Mahan  in  a 
written  opinion 
(http://tinyurl.com/orefairuse) 
issued  in  late  April,  “an  informa¬ 
tional  work”  such  as  a  news  story 
“readily  lends  itself  to  a  productive 
use  by  others  and,  thus,  deserves 
less  protection  than  a  creative  work 
of  entertainment.” 


Because  the  burden  of  proof  and  initial 
cost  of  litigation  are  home  by  the 
publisher  alleging  a  copyright  violation, 
the  Oregon  ruling  tilts  the  cost-benefit 
anaJj’sis  more  steeply  than  ever  against 
publishers.  Unless  a  publisher  is  confi¬ 
dent  she  can  prove  a  sufficiently  large 
economic  loss  to  recover  adequate  . 
damages  from  a  copyright  cheat,  she 
won’t  spend  the  money  to  sue  him. 

The  more  publishers  decide  it  isn’t 
worth  chasing  copyright  violators, 
the  bolder  online  poachers  will  get. 
The  easier  it  is  to  find  free  news  out¬ 
side  pa>walls,  the  harder  it  will  be  to 
sell  the  content  behind  them.  s 


Alan  D.  Mutter  is  a 
journalist,  who 
.became  a  Silicon 
Valley  CEO  and 
today  provides 
strategic  consulting 
to  media  companies.  His  blog. 
Reflections  of  a  Newsosaur,  is  at 
Newsosaur.Blogspot.com. 
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Planning  software  and  equipment  upgrades  can  optimize  a  maiiroom's 


productivity  with  minimal  investment. 


SLS3000  Gripper  Upgrade 

With  a  longer  gripper  length  than 
previous  models,  the  SLS3000 
Gripper  upgrade  can  tackle  a  variety 
of  packaging  process  challenges 
with  the  greatest  of  ease. 


WinLincs  XP  Packaging  Line  Control 
System  This  WinLincs  XP  upgrade 
lets  operators  handle  highly 
sophisticated  production  and  zoning 
plans  to  ensure  the  reliable  delivery 
of  marketing  inserts. 


Grow  with  Webinars. 

"Digital  Print  and  Finishing:  Why  your  future  depends  on  it." 

Encore  presentation  and  live  Q&A  on  June  21st  at  12:30pm 
Register  now  www.mullermartiniusa.com/digitalwebinar 


SAM  Production  Planning  &  Control  System 

From  traditional  newspaper  applications  to 
your  most  sophisticated  distribution 
schemes,  SAM  manages  all  data  types  while 
monitoring  performance  with  production 
audit  reports  that  ensure  package  accuracy 
and  insert  accountability. 


www.mullermartiniusa.com 
1-888-268-5537  |  631-582-4343 

MULLER  MARTINI 


Drawing  the  Issues 


movements;  Focus  on  the  Family. 
And  the  fierce  independence  of 
westerners  is  something  to  hoth 
applaud  and,  at  times,  to  chide. 


An  interview  with  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
cartoonist  Mike  Keefe 


Who  gave  you  your  first  big  break  in 
the  business? 

The  Denver  Post.  I  was  working  on  a 
doctorate  in  mathematics  around 
1974  while  dravidng  cartoons  for  the 
UNews  (University  of  Missouri  at 
Kansas  City).  I  sent  out  query  letters 
to  scores  of  colleges  and  universities 
regarding  teaching  positions.  There 
was  a  nasty  recession  going  on  then, 
and  not  one  institution  gave  me  a 
positive  response.  I  panicked. 

I’d  heard  fcm  Kansas  City  Star  car¬ 
toonist  and  early  mentor  Bill  Schorr  that 
Bill  Sanders  of  Ae  Milwaukee  Journal 
often  critiqued  young  cartoonists’  work, 
so  I  sent  a  batch  to  him.  At  that  point  I’d 
drawn  no  more  than  50  cartoons  in  my 
life.  He  vm)te  back  saying  he 
really  liked  what  I  was  doing 
and  had  forwarded  them  to 
T  The  Denxxr  Post,  which  was 

IIS'  y  searching  for  a  cartoonist  (Pat 

W  Oliphant  had  just  left  for  the 

Washington  Star).  After  an 
interview  in  Denver,  they 
iHn  offered  me  the  job. 


Y«lP«94t>,  / 
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BY  ROB  TORNOE 

Two  OFFICERS  PULL  OVER  A  DRIVER  MAKING 

his  way  through  the  Arizona  desert.  One  HU 
officer  compares  the  driver’s  skin  color  to  a  set  of 
brown  paint  swatches  held  up  to  the  driver’s  face. 
With  a  skin  color  just  brown  enough  the  other  officer,  gun 
drawn,  tells  the  driver,  “Step  out  of  the  vehicle  and  place  your 

hands  on  your  head.”  Watergate.  I  can  tell  you  the  day  I 

Arizona’s  tough  new  immigration  law  became  a  political  animal:  May  4, 
was  just  one  of  the  many  issues  that  I  1970. 1  was  in  a  Marine  Corps  enlisted 

made  it  into  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  men’s  club,  watching  the  tube  when 
cartoon  portfolio  of  The  Denver  Post's  news  of  the  Kent  State  massacre  was 

longtime  staff  cartoonist,  Mike  Keefe  suddenly  on  the  screen.  My  fellow 

(syndicated  by  Cagle  Cartoons).  Marines  cheered  the  National  Guard. 

A  former  math  instructor  at  the  You  don’t  want  to  take  on  a  bar  full  of 

University  of  Missouri  in  Kansas  City,  drunken  Marines,  so  I  had  to  find 
a  “gobsmacked”  Keefe  spoke  to  me  another  outlet  to  express  my  rage. 


After  winning,  you  said  that 
you  thought  your  day  had  passed  in 
terms  of  your  chances  of  winning 
the  award.  Why? 

Word  was  out  that  the  Pulitzer  folks 
were  looking  to  recognize  new 
media,  new  journalism,  and  innova¬ 
tion.  Last  year,  Mark  Fiore  was  the 
first  win  based  entirely  on  a  portfolio 
of  animation.  While  I  have  done  ani¬ 
mation  going  back  to  1991, 1  had 
done  none  the  last  couple  of  years. 
My  work  is  pretty  traditional. 


An  important  issue  in  your 
cartoons  has  been  fighting  for  the 
right  of  gays  to  openly  serve  in  the 
military.  Why  is  it  such  an  important 
issue  to  you? 

It’s  a  simple  case  of  civil  rights.  There 
is  absolutely  no  logic  to  banning  a 
certain  class  of  society  from  serving 
the  country.  If  a  gay  man  or  woman 
is  physically  and  mentally  capable  of 
doing  the  job,  then  they  should  have 
that  opportunity. 


What  makes  Colorado  such  a  great 
place  to  draw  political  cartoons? 

For  national  and  international  topics, 

I  could  draw  from  anywhere  on  Earth. 
But  Colorado  is  also  rich  with  local 
topics  common  to  many  western 
states.  The  environmental  impact  of 
mining,  petroleum  exploration,  and 
logging;  water  issues;  guns;  anti-tax 


So  you’ve  been  drawing  cartoons  for 
The  Denver  Post  since  1975.  What 
attracted  you  to  drawing  cartoons 
for  a  living,  and  what  kept  you  in 
one  place  for  so  long? 

I  got  interested  in  editorial 
cartooning  during  Vietnam  and 
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speaking,  there’s  an  even  chance 
one  of  those  heroes  was  gay.”  Lots  of 
people  challenged  the  math.  I  ended 
up  writing  an  informal  mathematical 
proof  that  demonstrated  the  logic.  I 
even  included  the  proof  in  my  Pulitzer 
portfolio.  Now  with  the  cartoon  easily 
viewable  online  again,  I’m  having  to 
email  out  copies  of  the  proof  to  anoth¬ 
er  batch  of  angry  readers. 


As  someone  who  has  seen  a  lot  of 
changes  in  the  newsroom  over  a 
35+  year  career,  what  do  you  see 
as  the  future  role  of  the  editorial 
cartoonist? 

I  think  there  will  always  be  a  place 
for  strong,  graphic  humor  and 
commentary.  The  delivery  system 
will  certainly  change,  but  I  think 
the  market  for  good  cartoons  will 
always  exist. 


ATWW.  c  9  artoons . 


interested  in  tessellations  of  the  plane, 
tilings,  and  Escher’s  art.  I  started  with 
a  line  defining  the  underside  of  the 
elephant,  paying  attention  to  the  neg¬ 
ative  space  that  was  created,  and  just 
kept  adjusting  and  working  around 
the  figure. 


One  of  my  favorite  cartoons 
in  your  Pulitzer  collection  was  your 
MC  Escher-styled  cartoon  demon¬ 
strating  the  political  gridlock  in 
Washington.  How  did  you  come  up 
with  the  idea  and  how  difficult  was 
it  to  illustrate? 

That  was  one  of  the  lightbulb  ideas. 

As  soon  as  I  said  to  myself,  “Gridlock,” 
the  image  appeared  above  my  head  in 
a  thought  balloon.  It  was  a  little  tricl^ 
working  out  the  design.  But  I’ve  been 


Rob  Tornoe  is  a  cartoonist  and 
columnist  for  Editor  &  Publisher 
magazine  and  edits  the  satirical 
humor  magazine  Delaware 
Punchline.  He  can  be  reached  at 
rob@delau;arepunchline.com. 


Did  any  other  cartoons  in  your 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  portfolio  gar¬ 
ner  a  strong  reaction  from  readers? 
The  Iwo  Jima  image  where  I  have 
an  onlooker  saying,  “Statistically 
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New 
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Unique  Perspective 

Looxcie  Headset  Camcorder 

$199 

Get  in  on  the  action  and  show  your  audience  a  new  point  of 
view.  With  the  Looxcie,  simply  wear  the  device  as  a  headset 
and  free  up  your  hands.  It  remains  turned  on  and  catches 
everything  the  user  sees.  Users  can  share  the  video  clips  by 
email  instantly.  An  accompanying  smartphone  application 
turns  the  phone  into  a  viewfinder,  remote  control,  and  edit¬ 
ing  tool  for  creating  clips  up  to  30  minutes  in  length.  It  dou¬ 
bles  as  a  Bluetooth  headset  and  can  simultaneously  handle 
phone  calls  while  capturing  video. 


MORE  INFO:  Looxcie;  (408)  935-2600;  looxcie.com 


Waterproof  Action 

Kodak  Playsport  Pocket  Cam 

$179 

Say  hello  to  the  deceased  Flip  cam's  waterproof  alternative,  the 
Kodak  Playsport.  Perfect  for  extreme  conditions,  the  camerc.  is 
waterproof  up  to  10  feet,  dustproof,  and  shockproof.  The  exclusive 
“share  button"  makes  it  simple  to  share  the  big  story  through 
Facebook  or  Twitter.  Video  recording  goes  as  high  as  1080  pixels; 
the  camera  has  5  megapixels. 

The  International  Consumer 
Electronics  Association  (CEA) 


Flexible  Photo  Companion 

Gorillatorch  Flare 

$199 

This  hands-free  flashlight’s  bendable  legs  and 
magnetic  feet  hang  onto  just  about  anything, 
freeing  up  your  hands  to  take  that  award¬ 
winning  photo.  Compact,  lightweight,  and 
water-resistant,  the  Gorillatorch  goes  any¬ 
where  you  go  and  is  a  lifesaver  in  emergency 
situations.  Choose  between  low.  medium, 
high,  or  flashing  white  light,  still  or  flashing 
red  light,  or  a  strobe  option  for  signaling. 


MORE  INFO:  Kodak; 

(800)  235-6325;  kodak.com 


Xoom  Takes  Off 

Motorola  Xoom  Tablet 

$799 

The  tablet  experience  is  redefined  with  Motorola  Xoom  —  the  world’s 
first  device  to  run  on  Google’s  powerful  operating  system.  Android  3.0 
Honeycomb.  The  Xoom  supports  Adobe  Flash,  videos,  and  games  on  a 
10.1-inch  screen.  With  a  3G  wireless  Verizon  network  and  a  dual-core 
processor  delivering  two  GHz  of  power,  browsing  the  Web  is  a  breeze. 
Stay  up-to-date  with  the  latest  Google  Mobile  innovations  with  Google 
Maps  5.0,  Google  e-books  and  Google  Talk  with  video  and  voice  chat. 
Winner  of  CNET’s  “Best  of  Show”  and  “Best  Tablet”  at  the  2011  Consumer 
Electronics  Show. 


MORE  INFO:  Motorola  Mobility,  Inc.;  (847)  523-5000;  motorola.com/xoom 
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We  give  your  content 


Publishing  to  the  Web,  mobile  devices,  print,  or 
whatever  is  next,  MediaSpan  has  your  solution. 


McKenna  s  On  The  B  i  / 


Baiplu  Thai  Restaurant 
Tracy's  Bar  and  Grill 


Our  complete  suite  of  publishing  tools  include: 

•/  Advertising 
^  Circulation 

-  l/  Editorial 

^  Production 

-  search  I  ^  WebsIte 

“  ^  Email  Marketing 
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[go  digital 

Rich  Media, 
Specifics,  Part  3 

Essential  Online  Display  Advertising  Technologies 


BY  NEIL  GREER 

- ;  iHANK  YOU  TO  ALL  THE  PUBLISHERS  WHO  TOOK  THE 

\  j 

"  n  time  to  write  in  and  comment  on  last  month’s 
J  column  and  the  success  stories.  I’m  glad  the  exam- 
pies  were  of  value  to  your  operations. 

Rich  Media  Specifics,  Part  3  focuses  on  serving  publishers 
who  a)  want  to  leverage  their  own  sales  force  to  increase 


revenue  and  profits,  and  b)  who  are 
able  to  make  some  investment  in  the 
infrastructure  necessary  to  manage 
the  essential  technologies  for  a 
digital  operation. 

Whether  you  are  managing  a  large 
or  modest  budget,  there  are  ways 
to  take  control  of  your  destiny. 

Here  are  the  key  technologies  you 
will  need  from  a  core  operational 
perspective  (techy  term  would  be 
“The  Stack”).  For  the  sake  of  this 
column,  the  term  “core”  refers  to 
what  your  operational  team  needs  to 
manage  the  business.  We  vdll  not 
discuss  CRM  or  sales  tools  in  this 
column,  but  will  leave  those  subjects 
for  another  discussion. 


Ad  Server 

Some  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
highly  experienced  in  digital  would, 
as  I  do,  see  the  discussion  of  the  ad 
server  as  a  basic  technology  element. 
No  one  was  more  excited  in  the  mid- 
1990s  to  watch  providers  such  as  Net 
Gravity  demo  how  to  use  an  ad  serv¬ 
er  to  make  multiple  jpeg  ads  to  run 
in  the  same  ad  position  on  Yahoo!. 
Cool  stuff"  and,  interestingly,  not 
much  has  changed  in  terms  of  the 
core  functions  of  the  ad  serv'er  itself. 

The  ad  server  is  still  your  central 
element  of  technology,  and  all  the 
platforms  that  matter  can  serve  both 


'  physical  files  (gif,  png,  jpeg,  swf)  as 
I  well  as  ads  hosted  on  another  server 
(third-party  rich  media  or  ad  tags). 
Leading  ad  servers  in  today’s  market 
are  focusing  on  targeting  and 
multi-channel  distribution.  Each 
solution  is  evolution  based  on 
market  demand,  but  each  is  putting 
out  some  interesting  features. 

You  can  get  up  and  running  with  a 
server  that  only  serves  files,  but  to 
attract  the  real  ad  dollars,  you  need  a 
I  serv'er  that  supports  all  formats  that 
I  advertisers  find  appealing,  such  as 
!  video  and  rich  media  ads.  If  your 
I  monthly  impression  volumes  are  5 
i  million-10  million  per  month,  you 
!  can  do  without  targeting  today. 
Larger  sites  leave  money  on  the  table 
if  they  do  not  have  ad  targeting  that 
is  correctly  implemented  from  a 
j  trusted  provider. 

Leading  providers  of  ad  servers  for 
i  media  include  Yahoo!  APT,  Google, 
i  24/7,  and  Open  X.  Well-known  CMS 
I  providers  such  as  Atex  also  offer  ad 
I  serving  as  part  of  their  solution, 
i  which  is  an  interesting  development 
1  pointing  toward  convergence. 


CMS  (Content  Management  System) 

!  While  once  the  domain  of  the  IT 
;  side  of  the  house,  it  is  interesting  to 
!  observe  CMS  providers  extending 
'  their  capabilities  to  represent  more 


than  just  news-specific  website 
publishing  and  content  management. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  from  2005  to 
2010,  media  companies  were  OK 
wdth  CMS  firms  providing  a 
traditional  set  of  capabilities  due  to 
budget  constraints.  That  comment 
was  made  to  me  and  other  colleagues 
in  digital  management  many  times 
during  that  difficult  period. 

Of  more  interest  are  the  invest¬ 
ments  made  by  key  industry  firms  to 
innovate  while  the  market  was  not 
necessarily  rewarding  the  investment 
in  terms  of  immediate  revenue 
increase  for  the  CMS  provider.  Firms 
such  as  Atex  and  Saxotech  come  to 
mind.  Divisions  of  media  firms  such 
as  Tribune  Media  Services  and 
TownNews  have  also  stayed  focused 
I  on  delivering  value  to  their  clients. 

The  bottom  line  with  CMS  is  that 
it  is  an  anchor  element  for  your 
I  operations  team  on  both  the  news 
and  digital  ad  operations  side; 
especially  if  those  two  functions  are 
:  performed  by  tbe  same  personnel. 

*  Buy  the  product  within  your  means 
that  best  matches  your  needs.  There 
I  is  a  CMS  product  for  every  size  of 
j  media  organization. 

i  RMM  (Rich  Media  Management),  aka 
I  Third-Party  Rich  Media 

As  Rich  Media  Specifics  Parts  1  and 
2  have  highlighted,  there  is  ample 
growth  in  online  display  advertising, 
with  many  publishers  pursuing  it  as  a 
key  strategy  for  success. 

My  company’s  platform  data  across 
thousands  of  advertiser  campaigns 
shows,  on  aggregate,  that  the  most 
popular  rich  media  ad  formats  are: 

•  Pencil  expanders 

j  •  Video  (pre-roll  and  user-initiated 
video) 

•  Floating  ads 

There  are  other  emerging  formats 
j  but,  by  and  large,  the  above  units  are 
I  the  most  popular  with  advertisers 
i  and  publishers. 

i  The  emergence  of  RMM  as  a  key 
j  element  to  your  success  has  to  do 
I  with  the  complexities  involved  in 
!  scaling  the  volume  and  type  of  ad 
!  choices  you  offer  your  advertisers, 
j  Simply  stated,  if  your  organization 
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wants  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  in  online  display 
advertising,  you  must  take  a  platform 
approach.  If  you  only  have  one  ad  to 
produce  every  six  months,  a  better 
option  is  to  hire  freelance  talent  to 
manually  create  and  manage  the  ad. 
Even  then,  there  will  be  issues  with 
ad  updates  and  maximizing 
response.  There  are  other  companies 
that  emphasize  self-service  advertis¬ 
ing  or  an  ad  network  solution  that 
also  have  some  components  of  RMM 
as  part  of  the  solution. 

It  is  also  important  that  your 
RMM  vendor  work  with  a  broad  set 
of  ad  servers  and  CMS  systems  and 
does  not  constrain  your  ability  to 
scale  your  business  wdth  odd, 
outdated  business  rules  sucb  as  file 
size  limits  or  per-file  charges. 

The  path  to  growth  in  your  online 
display  advertising  business  is  to 
focus  on  excellence  in  leadership 
in  your  market  segments  via 
differentiated  products,  leading-edge 


If  your  organization 
wants  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  in  online 
display  advertising,  you  must 
take  a  platform  approach.” 

operational  technologies  from 
non-conflicting  companies  that  are 
vested  in  your  long-term  success  and 
focus  on  client  service. 

This  three-part  series  is  designed 
to  act  as  a  launching  pad  for  the  next  , 
phase  of  your  growth  and  a  pragmat-  | 
ic  look  at  what  works  and  what  solu¬ 
tions  exist  today.  There  are  other  | 
evolving  trends  that  will  help  your  [ 
business  in  the  years  to  come.  I  look  j 
forward  to  discussing  them  with  you  i 


in  the  next  edition  of  Go  Digital.  n 


Neil  Greer  has  been 
in  the  media  indus- 
W  ^  ^  tny  since  1994.  His 
(column,  Go  Digital, 
focuses  on  sharing 
experiences  that  aid 
in  solving  key  strategic  and  opera¬ 
tional  issues  facing  publishers  as 
they  invest  in  the  growth  of  their 
digital  operations. 
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There’s  Always 
a  ‘but’ 

Avoid  common  CMS  mistakes 


BY  KEITH  JORDAN 


A  CORNERSTONE  OF  YOUR  DIGITAL  PUBLISHING 

Strategy  is  what  content  management  system,  or 
CMS,  you  use.  It’s  a  complex  decision  that 
depends  on  your  requirements  and  resources. 

The  wrong  choice  can  limit  your  flexibility  as  needs  evolve. 
For  media  companies,  there  are  three  common  choices  that 
have  pitfalls. 


Going  it  alone 

Newspapers  and  magazines  often 
build  their  o\\ti  publishing  software. 
There  are  advantages  in  doing  this: 

It  gives  the  publisher  lots  of  flexibili¬ 
ty’  in  defining  requirements,  and  it 
typically  uses  in-house  developers, 
which  avoids  new  cost  commitments. 

However,  it  also  means  that  your 
developer  will  need  to  update  the 
system  as  new  needs  arise.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  when  the  ne.xt  hot  social  media 
site  emerges,  how  wll  you  integrate 
support  for  it  into  your  site?  WTien 
you  redesign,  can  you  add  new  meta¬ 
data  to  support  your  new  look? 

For  a  custom  solution,  this  type  of 
flexibility’  depends  on  the  time  and 
abilities  of  your  in-house  developer,  or 
whoever  is  in  that  role  in  the  future. 

Print  system  add-on 

The  company  that  sells  the  softw’are 
your  team  uses  to  lay  out  newsprint 
pages  may  also  sell  software  that  pub¬ 
lishes  your  content  online,  lliis  has  one 
very  big  adv’antage:  It’s  designed  to  work 
with  the  same  data,  so  it  tends  to  be  sta¬ 
ble  and  reliable  on  the  back  end.  It’s  also 
created  by  companies  that  are  used  to 
■working  with  print  publishers  and  their 
specific  publishing  needs. 

However,  there’s  also  a  key  disad¬ 
vantage:  It  pi’obably  means  you’re 


picking  an  online  CMS  based,  in  part 
or  in  whole,  on  factors  that  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  CMS.  You’re  picking 
it  for  cost-effectiveness,  integration, 
and  probably  because  it’s  one  less  buy¬ 
ing  decision  you’ll  need  to  make.  It’s 
rare  for  any  buying  choice  to  work  out 
w’ell  when  it’s  made  for  reasons  other 
than  the  quality  of  the  product  itself 

Radical  simplicity 

why  not  just  use  WordPress  or 
Movable  Type?  They  work  great  for 
blogs.  Why  not  for  an  established 
publication’s  site? 

This  is  a  discussion  that  particularly 
occurs  within  smaller  newspapers. 
These  packages  are  great.  Better  yet, 
they’re  free.  Someone  with  minimal 
:  technical  skills  can  launch  a  WordPress 
site  in  minutes  or  hours. 

The  gotcha  here  is  that,  out  of  the 
box,  these  software  packages  are  not 
intended  to  handle  things  like  story 
assignments,  a  copy  desk  step,  photo 

“It’s  rare  for  any 
buying  choice  to  work 
out  well  when  it’s 
i  made  for  reasons 
other  than  the  quality 
'  of  the  product  itself.” 


credits,  article  and  photo  expiration 
dates,  and  some  of  the  other  com¬ 
mon  needs  of  established  publishers. 
These  packages  can  be  e.xtended  to 
meet  those  needs.  But  doing  so 
requires  more  knowledge  and  effort 
than  you  may  have  expected  when 
you  chose  this  software. 

More  options 

Despite  the  pitfalls  I  outlined,  any 
of  the  three  options  I  just  listed  can 
still  be  smart  choices.  Doing  it  your¬ 
self  can  be  a  wise  move  if  you  have 
lots  of  in-house  resources.  Your  print 
sy’stem’s  online  component  may  be  as 
good  as  or  better  than  other  options. 
WordPress  or  Movable  Type  may  be 
good  enough  out  of  the  box  if  your 
needs  are  simple. 

There  are  two  other  major  options: 

•  Pay  someone  to  customize  a  good 
open-source  CMS,  such  as  Drupal  or 
Joomla,  to  meet  your  needs.  In  the 
future  w’hen  you  want  to  make 
changes,  it’ll  be  relatively  easy  to  find 
someone  who  can  do  this,  whether 
on  your  team  or  as  a  contractor.  The 
disadvantage  is  that  you  won’t  have 
dedicated  support  unless  you  hire  a 
company  to  give  you  that  support. 

•  Pay  for  a  CMS.  This  should  include 
customization  by  the  company  that 
sells  the  CMS  to  meet  your  needs.  This 
usually  adds  more  upfront  costs,  but 
also  adds  ongoing  support  by  people 
who  will  pick  up  the  phone  when  you 
call.  You’ll  probably  also  get  upgrades 
to  allow  for  popular  new  features. 

So,  what  to  do? 

For  a  simple  site  with  a  small 
budget,  you  may  find  that  you  can 
do  more  than  you  expect  with  an 
off-the-shelf  installation  of  an  open- 
source  CMS.  For  a  large  site  with 
significant  resources,  building  it 
yourself  or  paying  for  a  good  third- 
party  CMS  may  be  worth  the  cost. 

The  key  is  for  you  or  someone  else 
on  your  team  to  fully  understand  your 
needs  and  how  they  match  the 
available  options,  and  then  make  an 
informed  decision  that’s  right  for  you.  g 

Keith  Jordan  is  managing  director  of 
Upstream  Digital  Media,  a  consulting 
business  that  focuses  on  editorial  site 
launches,  redesigns,  and  workflows. 

www.editorandpublisher.com 
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FSC  certification  delivers  environmental  credibility 
to  publishers 


BY  TARA  SAWATSKY  AND  NICOLE  RYCROFT 


These  days  it  seems  you  can’t  turn  around 
without  running  into  a  certified  product:  your  cofiee, 
eggs,  produce,  cars,  appliances,  and,  now,  your  news¬ 
paper.  What  all  these  certifications  have  in  common 
is  a  producer  response  to  consumer  demand  for  a  better 
way  of  doing  things,  be  that  better  for  our  environment,  our 


A  Sea  of  Acronyms 

There  are  several  forest  certifica¬ 
tion  systems  on  the  market;  it’s  a 
crowded  landscape.  You’re  probably 
already  familiar  with  at  least  some  of 
them  —  FSC  (Forest  Stewardship 
Council),  SFI  (Sustainable  Forestry 
Initiative),  PEFC  (Program  for  the 
Endorsement  of  Forest  Certification), 
as  well  as  CSA  (Canadian  Standards 
Association)  and  the  ATFS 
(American  Tree  Farm  System).  Given 
the  alphabet  soup  of  acronyms  and 
competing  marketing  claims,  it  can 
be  challenging  to  discern  what  the 
various  certifications  represent,  what 
they  actually  do  on  the  forest  floor, 
and  which  one  is  best.  However,  with 
a  closer  look,  one  certification 
scheme  rises  above  the  rest. 


FSC;  Ahead  of  the  Pack 

FSC  was  the  first  forest  certifica¬ 
tion  system.  It  was  founded  in  1993 
by  environmental  organizations 
such  as  the  World  Wildlife  Fund 
to  “promote  environmentally 
appropriate,  socially  beneficial,  and 
economically  viable  management  of 
the  world’s  forests.”  In  response, 
producers  created  their  own  certifi¬ 
cation  schemes  —  predominantly 
SFI,  CSA,  and  PEFC  —  developed 
in  the  initial  stages  by  the  U.S., 
Canadian,  and  European  forest 
industries  respectively. 

FSC  is  the  only  international 
certification  scheme  recognized  by 
Canopy  and  many  other  environmen¬ 
tal  and  social  organizations  as 
a  true  measure  of  ecologically 
sustainable  logging.  While  at  first  the 
distinction  between  the  schemes  may 
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communities,  or  our  wallets. 
Certifications  are  a  valuable  means  of 
establishing  trust  and  credibility 
betw'een  consumers  and  producers. 

As  a  disposable  product  with  a 
significant  impact  on  forests, 
newspapers  stand  to  benefit  from 


the  consumer  confidence  that  certifi¬ 
cation  can  lend.  Just  like  organic 
certification  at  the  grocery  store, 
certified  paper  fiber  from  a  certified 
forest  can  add  credibility  to  the 
publications  you  produce. 

Certification  is  especially  important 


when  high-recycled-content  papers 
are  not  available,  and  fiber  from 
virgin  forests  is  used  instead.  Intact 
and  endangered  forests  provide 
essential  eco-system  services  such  as 
sequestering  carbon  dioxide  (the 
main  greenhouse  gas  responsible  for 
climate  change),  providing  habitat 
for  animals  and  keeping  our  air  and 
water  clean.  Forest  Stewardship 
Council  certification  helps  ensure 
responsible  stewardship  of  these 
values  —  something  that  North 
American  and  European  consumers 
are  increasingly  requiring. 


be  difficult  to  discern,  upon  closer  I 
scrutiny  the  differences  are  clear.  I 

In  2009,  The  Boxfish  Group  did  a  ] 
comparison  of  audits  conducted  by  | 
FSC  and  SFI  for  an  area  covering  118  ? 
million  acres  of  Boreal  forests  —  59  • 

million  acres  for  each  standard.  The  = 
study  found  that  an  SFI  audit  lasted  ‘ 
on  average  six  days,  whereas  an  FSC 
audit  lasted  on  average  29  days  — 
with  an  average  number  of  auditor 
days  in  the  field  of  0.7  per  100,000 
hectares  for  the  former,  versus  3.4  per 
100,000  hectares  for  the  latter. 

Comparatively,  SFI  audits  were 
composed  of  only  two  foresters, 
whereas  an  FSC  team  included  not 
only  two  foresters,  but  also  a  biologist 
and  a  community  or  “First  Nations” 
specialist  —  important  perspectives 
to  have  on  the  audit  team  to  ade¬ 
quately  assess  those  criteria  of  the 
standards.  The  metrics  of  the  audit 
comparisons  for  the  two  schemes 
show  FSC  is  significantly  more  rigor¬ 
ously  assessed  than  its  counterpart. 

Academic  studies  in  both  the  U.S. 
and  Canada  have  shown  that  FSC- 
certified  forests  are  more  likely  to 
achieve  real  changes  on  the  ground, 
given  that  FSC  audits  require  more 
changes  in  environmental,  social, 
and  economic  considerations,  includ¬ 
ing  requirements  for  a  smaller  annu¬ 
al  allowable  cut.  FSC  s  criteria  con¬ 
tribute  to  better-managed  forests 
with  stricter  provisions  related  to 
high-conservation-value  forests, 
endangered  species,  genetically  mod¬ 
ified  trees,  the  conversion  of  natural 
forest  into  plantations,  and  the 
impacts  of  forestry  on  aboriginal 
peoples.  While  Canopy  clearly  favors 
FSC,  we  encourage  the  improvement 
of  all  certification  systems  to  advance 
forest  practices  worldwide. 

In  Good  Company 

A  growing  number  of  North 
American  publishers  are  sourcing 
newsprint  that  contains  FSC-certi- 
fied  fiber.  International  newspapers 
that  have  full  FSC  certification 
include  the  Metro  daily  publications 
in  Brazil  and  the  Dutch  newspaper 
Het  Financieele  Dagblad.  In  Canada, 
The  Globe  and  Mail  has  stated  a 
preference  for  FSC,  along  with  com¬ 
panies  such  as  EarthColor,  FedEx, 


Authors  Nicole  Rycroft  (left) 
and  Tara  Sawatsky  (right) 


Office  Depot,  Staples,  Kimberly- 
Clark,  and  Victoria’s  Secret.  These 
;  companies’  environmental  policies 
:  and  mandates  are  propelling 
improved  forest  practices  and 
increased  supply  and  awareness  of 
FSC  products. 

I  White  Birch/SP  Newsprint  and 
!  Tembec  are  examples  of  growing 
!  numbers  of  North  American  suppli- 
I  ers  providing  FSC-certified 
I  newsprint  to  their  customers.  Other 
i  suppliers  with  noteworthy  FSC  com- 
!  mitments  include  Kruger  and 
!  AbitibiBowater.  With  these  players 
I  already  trending  tov^ard  FSC,  the 
i  potential  exists  to  quickly  and  signifi¬ 
cantly  increase  the  amount  of  FSC- 
certified  newsprint  that  is  available 
for  North  American  newspapers  — 
all  publishers  need  to  do  is  ask  for  it 
and  suppliers  will  respond. 


FSC  certification  delivers  clear 
social  and  environmental  benefits  to 
I  the  forest  region  as  well  as  credible 
j  brand  enhancement  to  the  publisher. 

I  Coupled  with  an  emironmental 
!  paper  policy,  publishers  can  make 
real  progress  on  improving  their 
publications’  emironmental  impact 
I  while  contributing  to  broader 
change  in  the  way  our  forests  are 
managed. 

By  then  all  that’s  left  to  do  is  sit 
back  and  relax  with  your  certified 
coffee  and  FSC-certified  newspaper 
—  and  the  good  news  that  you’re 
making  a  positive  impact 
:  on  the  world’s  forests.  ii 

’  Tara  Sawatsky,  corporate  campaign- 
\  er,  and  Nicole  Rycroft,  executive 
director  and  founder.  Canopy 

Canopy  safeguards  the  world’s 
forests,  species,  and  climate  by 
harnessing  the  power  of  the 
marketplace  and  changing  business 
'  practices.  Specifically,  we  drive 
North  American  demand  for  green 
I  paper  products  by  working  with  the 
\  newspaper,  magazine,  book,pnd 
I  print  industries  to  phase  out  the  use 
I  of  endangered forests  and  make 
\  environmental  solutions  possible. 
i  Canopy  works  to  improve  the  envi- 
i  ronmental  performance  of  the  U.S. 
j  newspaper  industry  in  coordination 
with  the  Green  Press  Initiative. 


Performance  on  key  indicatOE^ 

SFI 

FSC 

Average  number  of  auditor 
days  in  field  per  audit 

6  days 

29  days 

Average  number  of  auditor 
days  in  field  per  100,000 
hectares 

0.7 

3.4 

Average  size  of  audit  team 
(persons) 

2 

foresters 

5 

•  (2  foresters, 
biologist, 

6  community/ 
First  Nations 
specialist^ 

Average  number  of 

2 

23 

non-conformances 
(de-facto  indicator  of  the 
rigor  of  the  standards) 
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The  Times  They  Are  A-Changin’ 

ABCs  new  reporting  standards  take  effect 
hij  Tim  Sohn 


The  complexities  of 
the  modem  media 
landscape  pose  a 
number  of  challenges  to 
advertisers  and  publish¬ 
ers  seeking  an  objective 
measurement  of  a 

newspapers  audience.  Moreover,  it’s 
not  so  much  about  the  number  of 
readers,  but  how  engaged  they  are  in 
the  content  and  how  they  chose  to 
receive  that  content.  With  readership 


migrating  to  online  and  mobile 
distribution,  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  (ABC)  has  made 
significant  mle  changes,  which  took 
effect  with  the  May  3  release  of  the 
semiannual  FAS-FAX  reports,  to 
reflect  the  advancements  in  content 
distribution. 

The  current  reports  cover  the 
six-month  period  ending  March  31. 
In  prior  reports,  the  top-line  metric 
has  been  “Total  Paid  Circulation.” 


This  category  no  longer  exists  on 
ABC  reports.  The  new  top-line  num¬ 
ber  is  “Total  Average  Circulation,” 
which  consists  of  a  publication’s  paid 
and  verified  print  and  digital  edi¬ 
tions.  Total  average  circulation  also 
includes  any  paid  and  verified 
branded  editions. 

Mike  Lavery,  president  and  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  ABC,  told  Editor  ^ 
Publisher  that  discussions  on  modi¬ 
fying  the  reports  began  in  mid-2008 


% 


Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


Top  25  U.S.  Daily  Newspaper  Print  and  Online  Audience  Gainers  by  DMA 

Preliminary  Figures  as  Filed  with  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  —  Subject  to  Audit 


State 

City 

Newspaper  Name 

Net  Combined  Aud. 

As  of  3/31/11 

As  of  3/31/10 

%  Change 

IL 

CHICAGO  (COOK  CO.) 

SUN-TIMES  (DMA) 

3,605,363 

2,429,272 

48.41% 

TX 

FORT  WORTH  (TARRANT  CO.) 

STAR-TELEGRAM  (DMA) 

1,260,063 

1,117,138 

12.79% 

IL 

CHICAGO  SUBURBAN  (COOK  CO.) 
(ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS  P.O.) 

HERALD  (DMA) 

938,653 

832,367 

12.77% 

CT 

GREENWICH  (FAIRFIELD  CO.) 

TIME  (DMA) 

114,365 

102,830 

11.22% 

UT 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  (SALT  LAKE  CO.) 

THE  SALT  LAKE  TRIBUNE  (DMA) 

712,034 

648,432 

9.81% 

NY 

SCHENECTADY  (SCHENECTADY  CO.) 

j  GAZETTE  (DMA) 

213,841 

198,809 

7.56% 

LA 

NEW  ORLEANS  (ORLEANS  PARISH) 

TIMES-PICAYUNE  (DMA) 

912,735 

848,961 

7.51% 

PA 

ALLENTOWN  (LEHIGH  CO.) 

MORNING  CALL  (DMA) 

494,296 

461,725 

7.05% 

PA 

WILKES-BARRE  (LUZERNE  CO.) 

TIMES  LEADER  (DMA) 

201,192 

190,096 

5.84% 

OK 

TULSA  (TULSA  CO.) 

1  WORLD  (DMA) 

552,996 

528,559 

4.62% 

CT 

FAIRFIELD  CO.  (BRIDGEPORT  P.O.) 

1  POST  (DMA) 

288,758 

276,151 

4.57% 

FL 

NAPLES  (COLLIER  CO.) 

DAILY  NEWS  (DMA) 

271,095 

259,377 

4.52% 

NY 

LONG  ISLAND  (MELVILLE  P.O.) 

NEWSDAY  (DMA) 

2,532,592 

2,433,716 

4.06% 

WA 

SEATTLE  (KING  CO.) 

TIMES  (DMA) 

1,648,077 

1,596,594 

3.22% 

FL 

MIAMI  (MIAMI-DADE  CO.) 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD  (DMA) 

1,278,003 

1,238,849 

3.16% 

CA 

SAN  JOSE  (SANTA  CLARA  CO.) 

MERCURY  NEWS  (DMA) 

2,583,001 

2,504,822 

3.12% 

NJ 

NEPTUNE  (MONMOUTH  CO.) 

ASBURY  PARK  PRESS  (DMA) 

896,515 

869,579 

3.10% 

Ml 

GRAND  RAPIDS  (KENT  CO.) 

1  PRESS  (DMA) 

751,030 

733,405 

2.40% 

NY 

WESTCHESTER  CO.  (WHITE  PLAINS  P.O.) 

i  JOURNAL  NEWS  (DMA) 

834,773 

819,704 

1.84% 

FL 

BRADENTON  (MANATEE  CO.) 

HERALD (DMA) 

209,633 

206,324 

1.60% 

CA 

LOS  ANGELES  (LOS  ANGELES  CO.) 

TIMES  (DMA) 

4,785,590 

4,715,225 

1.49% 

TX 

DALLAS  (DALLAS  CO.) 

MORNING  NEWS  (DMA) 

2,114,021 

2,086,993 

1.30% 

PA 

SCRANTON  (LACKAWANNA  CO.) 

TIMES-TRIBUNE  (DMA) 

219,811 

218,155 

0.76% 

SC 

SPARTANBURG  (SPARTANBURG  CO.) 

HERALD-JOURNAL  (DMA) 

261,027 

259,881 

0.44% 

CA 

SAN  DIEGO  (SAN  DIEGO  CO.) 

UNION-TRIBUNE  (DMA) 

1,317,932 

1,313,573 

0.33% 
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Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


Average  Circulation  at  the  Top  25  U.S.  Sunday  Newspapers 

Preliminary  Figures  as  Filed  with  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  -  Subject  to  Audit 

As  of  3/31/11 


STATE 

NEWSPAPER  NAME 

FREQUENCY 

TOTAL 

TOTAL  CIRCULATION 
EXCLUDING  BRANDED 
EDITIONS 

TOTAL 

BRANDED 

EDITIONS 

TOTAL 

AVERAGE 

CIRCUUTION 

NY 

NEW  YORK  TIMES 

SUN 

1,339,462 

1,339,462 

CA 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

SUN 

948,889 

948,889 

DC 

WASHINGTON  POST 

SUN 

751,413 

101,448 

852,861 

IL 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

SUN 

780,601 

780,601 

CA 

SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  NEWS 

SUN 

236,870 

400,129 

636,999 

Ml 

DETROIT  FREE  PRESS  (e) 

SUN 

480,343 

133,883 

614,226 

TX 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

SUN 

512,142 

75,842 

587,984 

NY 

NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS 

SUN 

584,658 

584,658 

CO 

DENVER  POST 

SUN 

483,197 

36,641 

519,838 

MN 

STAR  TRIBUNE 

SUN 

496,039 

20,095 

516,134 

AZ 

ARIZONA  REPUBLIC 

SUN 

511,764 

511,764 

PA 

PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 

SUN 

488,287 

488,287 

FL 

ST.  PETERSBURG  TIMES 

SUN 

429,048 

429,048 

IL 

CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 

SUN 

250,908 

170,545 

421,453 

OH 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

SUN 

342,683 

60,318 

403,001 

GA 

ATLANTA  JOURNAL-CONSTITUTION 

SUN 

391,815 

391,815 

TX 

DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 

SUN 

362,969 

12,131 

375,100 

NY 

NEWSDAY 

SUN 

362,221 

362,221 

MO 

ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 

SUN 

360,450 

360,450 

MA 

BOSTON  GLOBE 

SUN 

356,652 

356,652 

NY 

NEW  YORK  POST 

SUN 

355,784 

355,784 

WA 

SEATTLE  TIMES 

SUN 

346,991 

346,991 

MD 

BALTIMORE  SUN 

SUN 

343,552 

343,552 

NJ 

NEWARK  STAR-LEDGER 

SUN 

337,416 

337,416 

Wl 

MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  SENTINEL 

SUN 

333,999 

333,999 

after  it  became  clear  that  digital 
platforms,  as  well  as  branded 
editions,  were  becoming  increasingly 
important  for  newspapers.  The  ABC 
board  met  with  a  task  force  of 
publishers,  advertisers,  and  agencies 
to  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  new 
standards  for  qualifying  and  report¬ 
ing  newspaper  media,  and  an  Oct.  1, 
2010  implementation  date  was  set. 

ABC  took  a  page  from  its  consumer 
magazine  division,  which  successfully 
adopted  the  verified  circulation 
category  in  2006. 

“It  (verified  circulation)  was  largely 
accepted  and  used  by  media  buyers 
and  publishers.  It’s  intuitive  for 
them,  and  it  doesn’t  prohibit,  in  this 
case,  newspaper  publishers  from  con¬ 
tinuing  to  receive  revenues  from 
things  like  sponsorships,  as  an 
example,  but  simply  eliminates  the 
need  for  ABC  to  audit  against  a 
financial  trail  on  certain  categories 
of  circulation,”  Lavery  said.  “So,  the 
verified  circulation  category  largely 


reclasses  what  was  ‘other  paid  circu¬ 
lation’  into  verified.  But  it  expands  it 
a  little  bit  too  to  include  a  couple  new 
categories  that  really  speak  to  pro¬ 
vide,  I  think,  a  very  good  example  of 
the  hoard’s  support  of  how  publishers 
are  going  to  market,  and  that  is  tar¬ 
geting  certain  geographies  and  tar¬ 
geting  certain  demographies.” 

The  verified  category  includes 
much  of  what  used  to  be  called  “other 
paid  circulation,”  as  well  as  what  the 
ABC  defines  as  “requested  copies,” 
which  can  be  paid  or  unpaid. 
According  to  Lavery,  this  “wanted- 
ness”  is  important  to  media  buyers, 
advertisers,  and  marketers  seeking  to 
reach  engaged  consumers.  This  is  the 
first  reporting  period  that  there  is  not 
a  link  between  paying  for  the  news¬ 
paper  and  calculating  total 
circulation. 

“If  somebody  doesn’t  pay  for 
something,  it  doesn’t  necessarily 
mean  that  circulation  or  distribution 
isn’t  important  to  media  buyers. 


It  is.  However,  they  need  to  have  the 
transparency  and  reporting  for  it.” 

Lavery  said  many  newspapers  are 
now  printing  branded  editions,  and 
these  are  now  counted  separately  on 
ABC  reports.  This  is  meant  to  provide 
an  e.xtra  layer  of  accountability  and 
transparency  for  the  publications  that 
many  advertisers  are  already  support¬ 
ing.  Branded  editions  also  let  the 
newspaper  report  its  total  media 
footprint  in  a  particular  market. 

“So,  for  example,  in  Dallas,  they 
have  two  very'  high-profile  publica¬ 
tions  beyond  The  Dallas  Morning 
Nett'S.  That  includes  Briefing,  as  well 
as  a  Spanish-language  publication,  Al 
Dia.  The  advertisers  are  given 
accountability  through  the  inclusion 
of  these  two  branded  editions  in  the 
ABC  statement,”  Lavery  said,  “fhe 
circulation  is  broken  out  in  the 
distribution  circulation  category.” 
The  inclusion  of  branded  editions  in 
the  top-line  metric  of  total  average 

continued  on  page  40 
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by  Gretchen  A.  Peck 


Financial  strife  isn’t  enough  to 
keep  these  newsrooms  down 


The  latter  part  of  the  last  decade  marked  “rock  bottom”  for  many  news¬ 
paper  organizations.  Quite  literally,  challenges  descended  upon  the 
newspaper  from  all  angles.  Print  readership  declined.  Classified 
advertising  made  a  mass  exodus  toward  online  alternatives.  Analog 
workflow  had  to  be  replaced  with  new  digital  workflow  technologies. 
Manufacturing  costs  have  been  on  the  rise.  And  publishers  have  largely  been 
resorting  to  trial-and-error  as  they  attempt  to  figure  out  the  best  ways  to  deliver 
electronic  content  across  a  slew  of  new  platforms  —  the  Web,  mobile  devices,  e- 
readers,  tablets,  and  so  forth,  each  demanding  a  somewhat  unique  user  experience. 


There  was  good  reason  to  worrj’  about  the  health  of 
newspaper  organizations  —  and  there  still  is  —  but  look 
closely  at  a  few  that  were  labeled  “doomed”  by  pundits, 
and  it  becomes  apparent  they’ve  learned  a  lot  in  a  very 
short  span  of  time,  and  while  they’re  remaining  commit¬ 
ted  to  journalistic  standards  and  core  competencies,  they 
are  completely  re-engineering  the  way  they  gather, 
manage,  and  deliver  information.  . 

DIGITAL  FIRST 

yoiirnal  Register  Co. 

hen  asked  about  the  most  difficult  challenges 
his  company  has  faced  in  recent  years,  Jonathan 
Cooper,  \ace  president  of  content  at  Journal 
Register  Co.,  said,  “Every'  aspect  of  it  has  been  a  chal¬ 
lenge,”  without  any  hint  of  melodrama  in  his  voice. 

“We  were  a  bankrupt  company,  and  then  a  year  ago  w'e 
embarked  on  what  the  organization  has  tagged  ‘a 
digital-first  model.’” 

That  model  w'as  inspired  by  the  dynamic  way  informa¬ 
tion  is  shared,  received,  and  digested. 

“The  legacy  new'spaper  structure  was  built 
around  geography.  Your  press  deadlines,  your 
coverage  area,  w'ere  all  determined  by  how 
far  you  can  drive  a  truck,  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  received  their 
newspaper  by  the  guaranteed  delivery  time. 

But  if  you  think  about  today’s  world,  that’s  no 
longer  your  coverage  area  or  concern, 
because  your  readers  can  access  information 
from  anywhere,  and  you  can  share  it  with 
them  in  real  time,”  he  said. 

Cooper  offers  an  example:  May  1,  the  night 
new's  broke  about  Osama  bin  Laden’s  death, 

“The  next  day,  there  were  newspaper  folks 
bemoaning  the  fact  that  they  had  to  remake 
page  one.  And  what  I  found  interesting  was 
the  lag  time  it  took  for  some  leading  new's 
organizations  to  get  the  information  pub¬ 
lished  on  their  websites,  pushed  through 
social  media,  or  sent  through  SMS  alert, 
which  is  how  folks  want  to  receive  that  infor¬ 
mation  on  a  story  as  large-scale  as  this. 

“The  only  way  that  legacy  newspaper  com¬ 


panies  are  going  to  compete  is  to  embrace  these  new 
ways  of  sharing  information,”  he  said.  “There  were  news¬ 
papers  that  went  to  press  that  night,  and  they  didn’t  have 
any  information  on  this  story.  It’s  a  missed  opportunity  to 
break  the  news  to  their  audience.” 

In  addition  to  leveraging  new  media.  Journal  Register 
Co.  is  banking  on  the  creativity  of  its  people. 

“Part  of  what  the  last  year  for  us  had  been  —  through 
the  Ben  Franklin  Project  and  other  projects  designed  to 
jump-start  the  creativity  of  individuals  who  work  for 
Journal  Register  Co.  —  was  to  clear  the  runway.  It’s  a 
tired  cliche,  perhaps,  but  that’s  what  we’re  doing.  We  are 
clearing  the  runway  to  make  it  easier  for  them  to  do  their 
job,”  Cooper  said. 

The  Ben  Franklin  Project  is  described  as  “an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  re-imagine  the  newsgathering  process  with  the  focus 
on  Digital  First  and  Print  Last.”  And  that  is  precisely  what 
the  company  has  done  —  re-imagined  the  methodology  of 
gathering  and  disseminating  information.  For  example. 
Journal  Register  Co.’s  newspapers  are  nurturing  “citizen 
reporters”  who  are  guided  on  how  to  gather  information. 

“You  know,  there’s  a  dirt>'  little  secret 
about  our  industry.  We  all  say  that  we  offer 
complete  and  comprehensive  coverage,  but 
take  high  school  sports,  for  example.  A 
community  newsroom  may  have  20  people 
who  staff  the  sports  department,  but  on  any 
given  Friday  night,  there  may  be  34  or  more 
games  to  cover.  How  is  that  possible?” 

Cooper  asked. 

Partnering  with  citizen  journalists  is  a 
win-win.  It  helps  the  newsroom  process 
and  deliver  more  information,  while 
fostering  a  sense  of  “we’re  all  in  this  together” 
within  the  community. 

“We  help  inform  day-to-day  lives,  be  it 
about  politics  or  the  town  budget,  or  about 
w’hat  to  do  on  Friday  night,”  Cooper  said. 
“And  the  sooner  we  recognize  that  role,  the 
sooner  our  industry  will  adapt  and  provide 
relevant  news  and  information  in  a  timely 
fashion,  and  better  our  chances  for  success. 
Those  w'ho  are  already  doing  it?  They’re 
going  to  lead  the  pack.” 


JON  COOPER 


VP  OF  CONTENT 

JOURNAL 
REGISTER  CO. 
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IN  AND  AROUND 
THE  COMMUNITY 

The  Boston  Globe 

Fresh  out  of  Yale  University  in  1984  — 
computer  science  degree  in  hand  — 

Christopher  Mayer  landed  an  IT  job 
at  The  Boston  Globe.  Fascinated  by  tbe 
manufacturing  processes,  Mayer  also 
gravitated  to  publishing  because  it  was  — 
much  as  it  is  today  —  an  industry  that 
embraced  technological  innovation.  Then, 
it  was  the  introduction  of  PCs  into  the 
workflow.  Today,  the  business  of  newspapers 
is  challenged  by  “a  different  type  of 
technology  disruption,”  said  Mayer,  who 
was  appointed  publisher  Jan.  1,  2010. 

“I’ve  always  looked  at  the  business  ...  as 
kind  of  a  just-in-time  manufacturing 
operation,for  a  product  with  a  very  short 
shelf  life,”  Mayer  said. 

The  introduction  of  e-publishing  chal¬ 
lenged  the  industry  to  adapt  the  business 
model  or  perish,  he  said.  “We  have  to  reposition  what  we 
do,  how  we  do  it,  and  in  a  way  that  is  going  to  be  new 
and  exciting,  yet  still  consistent  with  tbe  journalistic  mis¬ 
sion,  with  our  values,  and  with  the  ...  core  beliefs  that  we 
have  about  what  role  a  media  com¬ 
pany  —  this  media  company  — 
should  be  playing  in  the  market.” 

Though  The  Boston  Globe’s 
mission  has  remained  consistent 
over  time  —  to  produce  quality 
journalism  and  to  help  facilitate 
the  conversation  in  and  around  the 
community,  according  to  Mayer  — 
the  paper  endured  some  tough 
times  in  recent  years.  In  early 
2009,  financial  news  and  opinion 
website  24/7  Wall  St.  made  predic¬ 
tions  about  the  top  10  major 
newspapers  that  would  likely  meet 
their  demise  or  abandon  print. 

Of  The  Boston  Globe,  Douglas  A. 

McIntyre  wrote,  “Boston.com, 
the  online  site  that  includes  the 
digital  aspects  of  the  Globe,  will 
probably  be  all  that  will  be  left  of 
tbe  operation.” 

But  that  was  not  to  be  its  fate. 

“In  ’09,  we  made  a  series  of  deci¬ 
sions  that  were  kind  of  predicated 
on  essentially  betting  on  the  value 
of  —  of  the  belief  in  tbe  value  of  — 
journalism,”  Mayer  said. 

The  most  obvious  impact  on  the 
audience  came  in  the  form  of  high¬ 
er  prices  across  the  circulation.  An 
exceptionally  loyal  readership 
understood  and  stayed  true.  At  the 


THE  BOSTON 
GLOBE 


same  time,  the  newspaper’s  operations  were 
streamlined,  including  the  closure  of  one 
manufacturing  site  and  consolidation  of 
another. 

These  strategies,  though  necessary  to  heal 
the  organization,  still  did  not  address  some 
of  the  greater  challenges  publishers  face. 

“But,  what  they  really  allowed  us  to  do  was  to 
position  ourselves  so  that  we  could  then  pur¬ 
sue  the  next  piece  of  the  strategy,  which  is  to 
...  focus  on  audiences  and  the  brands.  What 
brand  do  we  have  to  connect  with  audience 
segments?”  Mayer  asked,  and  offered 
Boston.com  and  BostonGlobe.com  (two  of 
the  newspaper’s  complements)  as  examples 
of  targeting  and  tailoring  content,  and  deliv¬ 
ering  that  content  to  expansive,  yet  distinc¬ 
tive  audiences.  Boston.com  is  —  and  will 
remain  —  a  free  site  with  local  flavor,  while 
BostonGlobe.com,  slated  to  launch  this  sum¬ 
mer,  will  be  a  monetized  digital  e.xtension  of 
the  newspaper  itself. 

And  it’s  essential,  according  to  Mayer,  to  ingratiate  the 
newspaper  with  the  community.  This  should  come  natu¬ 
rally,  he  said,  for  the  Globe  always  encouraged  dialogue 
with  readers.  Letters  to  the  editor  is  only  one  example. 
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What’s  new  is  a  deeper  strategy,  such  as  host¬ 
ing  and  participating  in  forums,  discussion 
sessions,  and  even  think  tanks  designed  to 
generate  community-improvement  ideas. 

“We  started  to  make  a  commitment  to  get 
out  and  back  into  the  community,  to  meet 
community  leaders,  to  build  relationships 
and  connections  ...  to  talk  about  what  we’re 
doing,  why  we’re  doing  it,  the  direction  that 
we’re  heading,  and  to  really  assure  people 
that  not  only  are  we  here,  but  we’re  commit¬ 
ting  to  the  same  level  of  quality  journalism 
that’s  really  always  been  the  hallmark  of  the 
institution  —  and  that  it  doesn’t  matter 
whether  it  is  delivered  in  print  or  in  digital 
format,”  Mayer  said. 

“We’ve  always  been  interactive  local  media,” 
he  said.  “Up  until  1995,  what  that  meant  — 

‘interactive  and  local’  —  was  that  we  would 
send  people  out  to  talk  to  people.  So  we 
would  publish;  we’d  write  stories  as  late  as 
possible,  print  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  get  it 
delivered  as  early  as  possible  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  so  that  it  was  as  timely  as  possible.” 

The  introduction  of  electronic  publishing  and  the  Web 
hasn’t  changed  the  nature  of  the  news  agency’s  role  in 
the  community;  rather,  it’s  merely  provided  tools  for 
interacting  in  new  ways.  “Now,  our  responsibility  is  to 
engage  the  audience  on  their  terms,”  Mayer  said. 

And,  newspapers  have  to  be  much  better  self-promot¬ 
ers,  he  said. 

“There’s  a  difference  between  what  the  media  company 
produces  and  edits  and  distributes  as  news,  versus  what 
is  jjerhaps  the  first  search  result  that  you’d  get.  I  think 
that’s  what  we  need  to  reinforce,”  Mayer  said.  “There’s 
real  value  in  what  we  produce  every  day.  And  we  need  to 
tell  those  stories.” 

THINK  FAST 

Minneapolis  Star  Tribune 

n  the  months  that  led  up  to  a  Chapter  11  filing  in 
2009,  the  future  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune 
seemed  bleak.  24/7  Wall  St.  speculated  that  it  would 


also  be  among  those  newspapers  destined  for 
reincarnation  as  a  digital-only  publication. 

Though  the  digital  publishing  platform 
continues  to  be  a  growth  opportunity,  the 
print  anchor  not  only  endures,  but  Sunday 
circulation  is  growing. 

Terry  Sauer  is  assistant  managing 
editor/digital  at  The  Star  Tribune  Media  Co. 
“My  responsibility  is  to  transform  the 
newsroom,  which  had  been  a  print-centric 
operation  for  generations,  to  be  a  conduit 
to  get  new  platforms  developed  and  new 
workflow  built  based  on  how  reporters  and 
editors  do  their  work  today,”  Sauer  said. 

Part  of  that  challenge  is  technical  —  how 
to  deliver  content  to  the  Web  or  mobile 
devices,  for  example. 

“We’ve  had  to  retain  our  revenue,  retain 
the  size  of  the  reporting  staff,  and  at  the 
same  time,  start  feeding  all  these  platforms, 
whether  it’s  print,  or  tablets,  or  mobile,” 

Sauer  said. 

But  a  greater  part  of  the  challenge  is 
inspiring  the  organization  to  think  about  publishing  in  a 
whole  new  way. 

“Much  of  that  is  thinking  quicker,”  Sauer  said.  “We  need 
to  work  and  respond  outside  of  the  news  cycle  to  which 
we’ve  become  accustomed.  Many  on  our  staff  have  been 
in  the  industry  for  10,  20,  even  30  years,  and  they  were 
totally  print-centric  for  the  first  part  of  that  career.  And 
now  it’s  a  whole  different  game  for  them.  Some  have 
adapted  very  quickly;  some  find  it  a  little  more  difficult.” 

Like  his  counterpart  in  Boston,  Sauer  also  cited  the 
tearing  down  of  the  “wall”  that  once  separated  the 
newspaper’s  personnel  from  its  audience.  While  letters 
to  the  editor  once  inspired  a  dialogue  between  tbe  two, 
the  depth  and  frequency  of  conversation  between  them 
is  exponentially  greater  in  the  online  space. 

There  is  also  the  editorial  challenge  to  create  content 
that  fully  leverages  the  dynamic  nature  of  the  digital 
platform.  Star  Tribune  will  soon  launch  an  Apple  iPad 
application  that  will  offer  some  redundant 
content  to  the  newspaper,  but  it  will  be  presented  in  a 
fresh  way,  such  as  stories  that  update  in  real-time 

throughout  the  course  of  the  day. 

Sauer  said  that  he  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  spent  a  lot  of  time  dis¬ 
cussing  the  value  of  content,  the 
value  of  journalism.  “I  applaud  the 
Times  for  jumping  in  there  and 
being  first,”  he  said  of  The  New  York 
Times'  digital  subscription  news. 
“And  the  initial  reports  I’m  hearing 
is  that  it’s  going  pretty  well.  But  I 
think  that  we’ll  all  have  to  follow 
them  in  some  form,  probably  sooner 
rather  than  later.  In  the  next  few 
months,  we’ll  see  a  number  of  news¬ 
papers  jumping  in  with  either 
metered  content  or  paywalls. 
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We  lived  through  a 
really  difficult  time,  when  people 
did  not  want  to  come  to  work.” 


“Everybody  knows  that  commodity-type  content  is  emerged  from  bankruptcy  a  couple  of  years  ago,  the 

going  to  be  out  there,  and  it’s  pretty  hard  to  charge  for  it,  attitude  is  very  upbeat,”  he  said.  “We  lived  through  a 

because  people  can  get  it  free  in  many  places  ...  but  inside  really  difficult  time,  when  people  did  not  want  to  come 

scoops,  strong  enterprise  content,  columns,  blogs,  and  to  work.  They  couldn’t  plan  for  the  future,  but  they  didn’t 

deep  reporting?  That’s  what  newspapers  believe  users  will  know  what  the  future  held.  And  now  there  are  all  sorts  of 
pay  for,”  Sauer  said.  “And  that’s  certainly  going  to  be  part  new  ideas  emerging  here,  and  it’s  a  really  fun  time.”  a 
of  our  strategy  moving  forward.” 

Another  strategy?  To  renew  the  newspaper’s  commit¬ 
ment  to  journalistic  standards.  For  more  than  15  years,  Gretchen  A.  Peek  has  written 

“The  Web  came  upon  us  so  quickly,  and  there  was  about  the  business  of  publish  ing,  printing  and  graphic 

information  overload,”  he  said.  “And  now  ...  I  think  that  communications.  She  formerly  served  as  editor-in-chief 

there  will  be  a  little  bit  of  a  return  to  appreciation  for  and  editorial  director  for  Book  Business  and  Publishing 

journalism  —  whether  it  be  TV,  radio,  or  newspapers.”  Executive  magazines.  Her  byline  has  appeared  in  more 

Sauer  and  his  colleagues  remain  optimistic  about  the  than  50  international  magazines,  newspapers,  and  online 

newspaper’s  revitalized  health.  “As  a  company  that  just  publications.  Peck  holds  a  master’s  degree  in  writing. 
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continued from  page  33 
circulation  is  a  boon  to  papers  such  as 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  which  got 
bumped  into  the  top  five  for  both  daily 
and  Sunday  editions,  and  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  whose  net  combined 
audience  (print  and  online)  is  up  a 
whopping  48  percent  over  last  year. 

In  addition,  Lavery  said  reporting 
of  digital  editions  (previously  called 
e-editions)  now  has  more  detailed 
information,  including  the  type  of  plat¬ 
form  used  to  access  the  digital 
content.  Digital  editions  are  divided 
into  two  categories:  replica  editions  — 
which  maintain  the  core  content, 
layout,  and  advertising  of  the  print 
product  —  and  nonreplica  editions  — 
which  maintain  the  basic  identity  of 
the  newspaper  but  do  not  need  to  have 
the  exact  look  of  the  print  product.  The 
nonreplica  editions  category  is  where 
publishers  repx)rt  Web  content  that  is 
restricted  behind  a  paywall,  as  well  as 
tablet,  e-reader,  and  mobile  access.  . 

“So,  when  one  steps  back  and  looks 
at  it,  it  is  a  very  big  step  forward  in 
terms  of  reporting  a  much  more 
comprehensive  view  of  a  newspapers 
brand  and  distribution  as  well  as 
distribution  by  platform,”  Lavery  said. 
“Newspapers  and  media  are  being 
consumed  in  not  only  new'  digital  ways 
but  by  a  greater  and  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  mobile  and  digital  platforms. 
This  allows  newspapers  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  demonstrate  that  they  reach  their 
audience  and  therefore  their  advertis¬ 
ers’  audiences  in  these  ways,  and  so  I 
think  that’s  very  significant  for  news¬ 
papers  as  w'ell.” 

Rick  Edmonds,  media  business 
analyst  for  the  Poynter  Institute,  said  the 
circulation  rule  changes  make  sense. 

“It’s  realistic  and  kind  of  forward- 
looking  at  what  the  business  is 
developing  into.  The  notion  that 
paid  circulation  is  the  bottom  line  or 
the  top  line,  I  guess  is  the  more 
accurate  way  of  saying  it,  but  I  tbink 
it’s  dated,”  he  said. 

Edmonds  said  it’s  important  to 
remember  that  ABC  is  made  up  of 
both  media  buyers  and  publishers. 
“And  as  a  general  rule,  the  advertising 
community  wants  more  information, 
not  less.  The  more  stufiP  is  broken  out, 
the  more  detail  and  depth  there  is,  the 
better  it  is  for  them,”  he  said. 

Because  of  the  many  changes  that 
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Average  Circulation  at  the  Top  25  U.S.  Daily  Newspapers 

Preliminary  Figures  as  Filed  with  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  —  Subject  to  Audit 
As  of  3/31/11 


State 

Newspaper  Name 

Frequency 

Total  Circulation 
Excluding 
Branded  Editions 

Total 

Branded 

Editions 

Total 

Average 

Circulation 

NY 

WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 

AVG  M  (M-F) 

2,117.796 

2,117,796 

DC 

USA  TODAY 

AVG  M  (M-F) 

1,829,099 

1,829,099 

NY 

NEW  YORK  TIMES 

AVG  M  (M-F) 

916,911 

916,911 

CA 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

AVG  M  (M-F) 

605,243 

605,243 

CA 

SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  NEWS 

AVG  M  (M-F) 

207,539 

370,126 

577,665 

DC 

WASHINGTON  POST 

AVG  M  (M-F) 

550,821 

550,821 

NY 

NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS 

AVG  M  (M-F) 

530,924 

530,924 

NY 

NEW  YORK  POST 

AVG  M  (M-F) 

522,874 

522,874 

tL 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

AVG  M  (M-F) 

437,205 

437,205 

IL 

CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 

AVG  M  (M-F) 

251,108 

168,299 

419,407 

TX 

DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 

AVG  M  (M-F) 

251,510 

153,441 

404.951 

TX 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

AVG  M  (M-F) 

323,998 

40,726 

364,724 

PA 

PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 

AVG  M  (M-F) 

266,582 

77,128 

343,710 

AZ 

ARIZONA  REPUBj-IC 

AVG  M  (M-F) 

337,170 

337,170 

CO 

DENVER  POST 

AVG  M  (M-F) 

324,970 

324,970 

NY 

NEWSDAY 

AVG  M  (M-F) 

298,759 

298,759 

MN 

STAR  TRIBUNE 

AVG  M  (M-F) 

296,605 

296,605 

FL 

ST,  PETERSBURG  TIMES 

AVG  M  (M-F) 

275,192 

17,249 

292,441 

OR 

OREGONIAN 

AVG  AD  (M-F) 

260,248 

260,248 

OH 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

AVG  M  (M-F) 

254.372 

254,372 

WA 

SEATTLE  TIMES 

AVG  M  (M-F) 

253,742 

253,742 

Ml 

DETROIT  FREE  PRESS  (e) 

AVG  M  (M-F) 

246,169 

246,169 

CA 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 

AVG  M  (M-F) 

235,350 

235,350 

NJ 

NEWARK  STAR-LEDGER 

AVG  M  (M-F) 

229,255 

229,255 

MA 

BOSTON  GLOBE 

AVG  M  (M-F) 

219,214 

219,214 

have  been  enacted,  both  the  ABC  and 
the  Newspaper  Association  of  America 
have  advised  against  trying  to  draw 
any  meaningful  comparisons  between 
the  current  FAS-FAX  reports  to  those 
that  were  released  for  the  same  period 
one  year  ago.  Edmonds  said  the  real 
value  of  these  reports  lies  not  in 
comparison  to  the  past,  but  in  setting 
a  baseline  for  the  future. 

“There  are  quite  a  number  of 
changes  in  rules,  and  they  haven’t  all 
been  instituted  this  particular  time. 
They  have  been  phased  in  over  the  last 
couple  years.  So,  when  you  have  those 
two  things  together,  you  have  results 
that  really  are  not  comparable,”  he 
said.  “What  we  really  have  is  the  new 
baseline  way  of  measuring  all  this,  and 
a  year  from  now  we’ll  be  able  to  see 
what’s  up  and  coming.” 

The  Poynter  analyst  said  he  thinks 
there  will  be  even  more  changes  on  the 
horizon.  “A  couple  of  things  figure  into 
this.  For  instance,  the  Sunday  Select 
products  and  other  distribution  of  ad 


supplements.  That  wasn’t  much  of  a 
factor  a  few  years  ago,  but  it’s  caught 
on  in  quite  a  few  places,”  Edmonds 
said.  “And  I  think  undoubtedly  there 
will  be  several  new  things  in  the  next 
several  years  that  may  be  worth 
monitoring  as  well.” 

As  publishers  and  advertisers 
make  sense  of  the  new  standards  for 
measuring  audience  size  and 
engagement,  news  industry  analyst 
Ken  Doctor  may  have  offered  the 
best  summation  of  industry  senti¬ 
ment  on  his  blog,  Newsonomics: 
“Trying  to  understand  the  difference 
between  the  old  report  and  the  new 
report  is  best  done  either  dead  sober 
or  after  a  six-pack;  anywhere  in 
between  may  leave  you  wanting.”  si 


Tim  Sohn  is  a  10-year  veteran  of  the 
news  business,  specializing  in  online 
innovations.  He  most  recently  served 
as  editor  qfLH!  Weekly  newspaper 
in  northwestern  New  Jersey.  He  can 
be  reached  at  twcsu@aol.com. 
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The  murmur  among  journalists  is  often  that 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  board  tries  to  send  a  mes¬ 
sage  eaeh  year  with  its  award  ehoiees. 

So,  in  a  year  that  saw  big  news  stories 
such  as  the  devastating  earthquake  in  Haiti 
and  the  catastrophic  oil  spill  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  what  message  did  the  Pulitzer  board  send  by  not 
awarding  any  prize  in  the  Breaking  News  category’? 

“No  entry-  received  a  majority  vote,”  is  all  Sig  Gissler, 
Pulitzer  Prize  administrator,  was  w-illing  to  say.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  emphasis,  as  explained  in  the  citation  of 
the  Breaking  News  category-,  is  a  focus  on  local  reporting 
—  events  in  the  newspapers  home  area  or  backyard. 

There  were  three  finalists  in  the  Breaking  News  category-: 
the  Chicago  Tribune  for  its  coverage  of  the  deaths  of  two 
firefighters  killed  while  searching  for  squatters  in  an  aban¬ 
doned  building;  The  Tennessean  for  its  coverage  of  tbe  most 
devastating  flood  in  the  history  of  middle  Tennessee;  and 
The  Miami  Herald  and  El  Nuevo  Herald,  for  their  com- 
brned  coverage  of  the  earthquake  in  Haiti. 

Its  not  the  first  time  an  award  for  a  category-  hasn’t  been 
given,  but  this  year  marks  the  first  time  in  the  award’s 
95-year  history-  that  the  category  many  consider  to  be 
the  bread  and  butter  of  journalism  hasn’t  been  recognized. 

However,  Gissler  cautioned  journalists  not  to  \-iew  the 
lack  of  an  award  as  a  strike  against  breaking  news  reporting. 

“There  were  only  31  entries  submitted  in  the  Breaking  News 
category-,”  Gissler  said.  “But  there  were  151  entries  in  the  Local 
Reporting  category-,  making  it  more  robust  than  ever.” 


Looking  at  this  year’s  slate  of  winners,  the  message  for 
online-only  news  outlets  was  also  decidedly  mixed. 

In  a  Pulitzer  first,  the  board  honored  a  story  that  was 
never  printed  on  a  sheet  of  newsprint,  giving  the  aw  ard  for 
National  Reporting  to  Jesse  Eisinger  and  Jake  Bernstein  of 
ProPublica  for  their  work  exposing  questionable  Wall 
Street  practices  that  contributed  to  the  economic  melt- 
dow-n.  The  judges  cited  the  duo’s  use  of  digital  media  to 
help  explain  a  complex  subject. 

How-ever,  online-only  local  websites  such  as  MinnPost 
and  Voice  of  San  Diego  were  shut  out  for  the  second 
straight  year,  as  w-as  the  controversial  Web  outlet 
WikiLeaks.  Also  missing  were  national  political  outlets 
such  as  the  Huftington  Post,  Talking  Points  Memo,  and 
POLITICO,  even  as  60  diflerent  online-only  organizations 
submitted  about  100  entries,  the  largest  number  since  the 
rules  were  changed  last  year  to  allow-  online  submissions. 

The  Washington  Post’s  Carol  Guzy-  became  the  first  jour¬ 
nalist  to  receive  four  Pulitzers,  w-inning  the  aw-ard  in  the 
Breaking  News  Photography  category  along  with  col¬ 
leagues  Nikki  Kahn  and  Ricky-  Carioti,  for  their  “up-close 
portrait  of  grief  and  desperation  after  a  catastrophic  earth¬ 
quake  struck  Haiti.” 

Also  noteworthy  was  the  fact  that  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
won  its  first  Pulitzer  since  being  purchased  by  Rupert 
Murdoch’s  News  Corp.  in  2007-  Joseph  Rago  was  awarded 
the  Pulitzer  in  the  category  of  Editorial  Writing  “for  his 
w^ell-crafted,  against-the-grain  editorials  challenging  the 
health  care  reform  advocated  by  President  Obama.” 


A  couple  holds  hands  and  walks  am 
wreckage  of  Haiti’s  wounded  land 
Carol  Guzy,  Nikki  Kahn,  and  Ricky  Caj 
The  Washington  Post  took  home  this] 
Pulitzer  in  Breaking  News  Photograi^ 
their  heart-wrenching  photos  of  the 
quake-ravaged  ca 
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JESSE  EISINGER  and  JAKE  BERNSTEIN 

ProPublica 


ProPublica  staff,  including  Jake  Bernstein,  third  from  right,  and  Jesse  Eisinger,  far  right,  anxiously  await  the  news  of  who  won. 


tor-in-chief  Paul  Steiger  wrote,  “This  year’s  Prize  is 
the  first  for  a  group  of  stories  not  published  in  print.” 

Although  radio  reporting  is  not  eligible  for  the 
Pulitzer,  Steiger  acknowledged  the  organization’s 
partnership  with  NPR’s  “Planet  Money”  and  “This 
American  Life”  as  contributing  to  the  win. 

But  for  Steiger,  celebrating  the  accolades  and 
partnerships  comes  second  to  the  central  point  of 
ProPublica’s  story,  and  its  ultimate  mission. 

“The  mores  of  Wall  Street,  at  least  in  the  period 
2006-2008,  were  not  consistent  with  the  public 
interest  or  the  national  interest,”  Steiger  wrote.  “Our 
ultimate  test  for  our  work  at  ProPublica  is  impact, 
and  we  believe  this  reporting  has  helped  spur  activ¬ 
ity  by  the  SEC  and  Congress.” 


MAYBE  THE  BEST  COMMENT  ON  THIS  AWARD 
comes  in  the  form  of  a  headline  from  The  Stir,  a  blog 
at  the  popular  website  CafeMom:  “ProPublica 
Pulitzer  Proves  the  Internet  Isn’t  Just  for  Porn.” 

The  nonprofit  news  organization,  formed  in  2007, 
won  its  second  Pulitzer  Prize  in  as  many  years,  this 
time  for  a  series  of  stories  that  tackled  how  Wall 
Street  bankers  crippled  the  entire  nation’s  economy 
in  their  quest  for  personal  gain. 

Although  ProPublica  was  awarded  a  Pulitzer  last 
year  for  its  look  at  the  actions  of  an  overwhelmed 
hospital  staff  during  Hurricane  Katrina,  this  year’s 
award  is  especially  noteworthy  as  it  was  for  work 
that  didn’t  involve  a  partner  newspaper.  In  a  con¬ 
gratulatory  letter  posted  on  the  site,  ProPublica  edi¬ 
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CLIFFORD  J.  LEVY  and  ELLEN  BARRY 

The  New  York  Times 


Executive  Editor  Biii  Keiler  announces  Levy  and  Barry’s  Puiitzer  win. 

THE  NINE-PART  SERIES  “ABOVE  THE  LAW”  by 
reporter  Ellen  Barry  and  Clifford  Levy,  a  former 
Moscow'  bureau  chief  and  recently  inaugurated  deputy 
editor  of  the  Times  metro  section,  explored  corruption, 
political  and  judicial  misconduct,  and  the  abuse  of 
pow-er  in  post-Communist  Russia  using  print,  audio, 
and  video  material  to  highlight  violence  against  rights 
and  opposition  activists,  jurors,  and  journalists. 

But  the  series’  greatest  impact  might  be  the  herald¬ 
ing  of  a  newfound  influence  of  foreign  media  taking 
shape  inside  Russia. 

“I  know  that  not  just  my  colleagues  from  human 
rights  organizations  but  many,  many  Russian  journal¬ 
ists  read  these  reports  very  carefully,”  Tanya  Lokshina, 
deputy  director  of  Human  Rights  Watch’s  Moscow 
office,  told  The  Moscow  Times. 

Sites  such  as  Inopressa.ru  and  the  government-run 
Inosmi.ru  get  a  lot  of  traffic  and  translate  every  west¬ 
ern  story  written  by  local  bureaus  into  Russian  to  feed 
local  readers’  appetite  for  foreign  coverage. 

“Russians  have  an  ambiguous  relationship  with  for¬ 
eign  media,”  Levy  said.  “On  the  one  hand,  they  view 


foreign  reporters,  especially  from  the  United  States, 
as  biased  against  Russia. 

“On  the  other  hand,  they’re  almost  obsessed  with 
what  American  journalists  w'rite  about  Russia.” 

In  addition  to  the  series  of  nine  articles,  the  series 
has  a  robust  online  component,  featuring  audio  as 
well  as  six  videos  that  Levy  shot  himself  and  edited 
with  producers  in  New  York. 

“The  videos  were  a  large  part  of  why  the  stories  had 
so  much  impact,  both  in  Russia  as  well  as  the  U.S.,” 
Levy  said.  “I’m  not  so  sure  we  would’ve  won  without 
them.” 

The  videos  were  translated  and  subtitled  in  Russian 
by  Inosmi.ru  and  widely  circulated  along  with  the 
main  stories.  (A  couple  even  overdubbed  Levj'’s  nar¬ 
ration  with  that  of  a  Russian  translator.) 

It’s  Levy’s  second  Pulitzer,  having  won  in  2003  for 
investigative  reporting  on  a  series  that  exposed  the 
neglect  of  mentally  ill  people  in  U.S.  adult  homes. 

“I  know  it’s  a  cliche,  but  I  owe  a  lot  of  people  at  the 
Times  a  thank  you.  This  series  wouldn’t  have  been 
completed  without  them.” 
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TIhe  Denver  Post 


Congratulations  Mikc  Kccfc, 

on  winning  the 
2011  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  editorial  cartoons. 


The  Denver  Post  and  MediaNews  Group  congratulate  editorial 
cartoonist  Mike  Keefe  for  winning  the  2011  Pulitzer  Prize  for  a 
distinguished  cartoon  or  portfolio  of  cartoons. 


The  judges  awarded  the  prize  to  Mike  for  a  portfolio  of  20  editorial 
cartoons,  citing  him  for  his  range  of  work  and  a  cartooning  style  that 
utilizes  a  "loose,  expressive  style  to  send  strong,  witty  messages.” 
Mike  has  an  uncanny  ability  to  distill  some  of  the  most  complex  issues 
of  our  times  in  one  panel  with  just  a  few  words. 


Mike  Keefe  has  been  with  The  Denver  Post  since  1975.  His  award  is  the 
seventh  Pulitzer  for  The  Denver  Post.  To  view  Mike’s  work  online,  visit 

www.denverpost.com/keefe. 
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FRANK  MAIN,  MARK  KONKOL,  and  JOHN  J.  KIM 
Chicago  Sun-Times 


(L-R)  Chicago  Sun-Times  photographer  John  J.  Kim  and  reporters  Mark  Konkol  and  Frank  Main  toast  their  success  short* 
iy  after  hearing  the  news  of  their  Pulitzer  win. 


ON  CHICAGO’S  WESTSIDE,  a  17-year-old  named 
Robert  Tate  had  been  shot  in  the  chest  and  was 
dying  when  the  police  showed  up.  An  officer 
asked  Tate  if  he  knew  who  the  shooter  was.  Tate 
responded  just  before  he  died,  "I  know,  but  I 
ain’t  telling  you  s — .” 

This  is  the  same  "no  snitch”  code  that  Sun- 
Times  reporter  Frank  Main  encountered  when 
he  spent  four  months  following  two  Chicago 
homicide  detectives  trying  to  solve  the  gang- 
related  murder  of  a  teenager.  The  case  was 
encumbered  by  the  culture  of  silence  prevalent 
among  victims,  witnesses,  and  entire  neighbor¬ 
hoods. 

The  series  of  stories  by  Main,  reporter  Mark 
Konkol,  and  photographer  John  Kim  also  revis¬ 
ited  a  violent  weekend  in  April  2008  during 
which  40  shootings  —  seven  fatal  —  led  to  only 
one  case  going  to  trial  because  of  the  same 
code  of  silence. 

Despite  the  hardships  inherent  in  trying  to 
document  the  violence  in  Chicago  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  it  was  the  harsh  blizzard  that  struck 
Chicago  last  February  that  almost  prevented 
the  Sun-Times  from  taking  home  its  first 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  22  years. 

“The  entry  had  to  be  postmarked  Feb.  1  to  be 


eligible,”  Main  said.  “So  my  editor  (Sun-Times 
metro  editor  Paul  Saltzman)  had  the  package 
ready  at  about  8:10.  That  night  was  the  biggest 
snowstorm  to  hit  Chicago  in  years,  and  the 
mailroom  was  closed.” 

The  two  braved  the  snow  and  wind  and 
flagged  down  the  only  taxi  they  could  find  to 
take  them  to  a  UPS  facility.  Despite  hazardous 
driving  conditions,  the  pair  made  it,  only  to  find 
several  people  waiting  outside  the  closed  facil¬ 
ity  with  packages  they  were  hoping  to  mail. 

They  directed  the  taxi  to  drive  around  back  to 
the  landing  area.  A  guard  told  them  to  get  lost, 
but  Saltzman  got  out  of  the  car  and  waited  in 
the  blizzard  for  a  warehouse  employee  to  exit 
for  a  cigarette. 

“He  told  the  guy  that  the  newsroom  always 
used  UPS,  and  they’ve  never  let  us  down,”  Main 
said.  “The  guy  thought  about  it  for  a  second, 
took  the  package  and  disappeared.” 
He  returned  about  five  minutes  later  empty- 
handed. 

“Well,  if  you  wanted  it  mailed  tonight,  that’s 
not  going  to  happen,”  the  warehouse  employee 
told  a  frustrated  Saltzman. 

“But,  I  did  get  it  stamped  for  tonight.  Is  that 
OK?” 
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John  H.  VVhite/Ch/caco  Sun-Times 


STAFF  of  the 

Los  Angeles  Times 


THE  FIRST  STORY  IN  WHAT  WOULD  TURN  OUT  TO  BE  Jeff 
Gottlieb  and  Ruben  Vives’  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  series 
about  public  corruption  and  malfeasance  appeared  last 
July  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  under  the  headline  “Is  a  City 
Manager  Worth  $800,000?” 

In  the  small  town  of  Bell,  Calif,  one  out  of  six  people  lives 
in  poverty,  while  its  homeowners  pay  property  taxes  high¬ 
er  than  those  in  Beverly  Hills.  That  didn’t  stop  officials  of 
the  struggling  city  of  37,000  from  raising  property  taxes 
and  other  fees  to  enrich  themselves.  In  the  city  manager’s 
case,  he  drew  a  salary  and  benefits  package  of  $1.5  million 
a  year. 

And  they  might  not  have  uncovered  the  story  at  all  if  it 
wasn’t  for  the  neighboring  town  of  Maywood. 

“Due  to  the  town’s  deficit,  Maywood  was  forced  to  lay  off 
almost  all  of  its  city  employees  and  outsourced  its  munici¬ 
pal  services  to  Bell,”  Gottlieb  said.  He  contacted  the  district 
attorney’s  office,  who  told  Gottlieb  they  weren’t  currently 
investigating  anyone  in  Mayood. 

“I  don’t  know  why,  but  I  asked  ‘What  about  Bell?”’ 
Gottlieb  said. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  district  attorney’s  office  was  inves¬ 
tigating  the  high  salaries  of  their  city  council  members, 
who  were  earning  annual  salaries  of  $100,000  for  a 
part-time  job,  when  the  median  income  of  Bell  was  only 
$38,000  a  year. 

Things  got  even  more  suspicious  when  the  duo  attempt¬ 
ed  to  obtain  public  records  about  city  council  meetings. 


expenses,  and  employment  information.  After  first 
being  told  their  records  request  would  take  10  days,  the 
city  clerk  called  Gottlieb  nine  days  later  and  told  him 
that  Robert  Rizzo,  Bell’s  former  city  manager,  had  the 
requested  documents  and  wanted  to  set  up  a  meeting. 

“I  assumed  we  were  going  to  meet  at  city  hall,  but  they 
wanted  to  meet  in  Little  Bear  Park,”  said  Gottlieb,  giving 
him  the  sense  something  was  really  wrong  in  Bell. 

“I  arrived  at  the  park  10  minutes  early  and  wrote  down 
all  the  license  plate  numbers,”  Vives  said.  “I  didn’t  know 
what  was  going  to  happen.  For  all  we  knew,  a  couple  of 
masked  guys  could  have  shown  up  and  dragged  us  away.” 

Rizzo  did  show  up  but  also  brought  with  him  the  police 
chief,  city  attorneys,  and  a  couple  of  council  people,  which 
Gottlieb  clearly  thought  was  an  attempt  by  the  city  to 
intimidate  them. 

Turns  out,  they  did  the  reporting  duo  a  favor. 

“The  put  all  their  eggs  in  one  basket,”  Vives  said.  “They 
forced  themselves  to  be  stuck  in  a  room  with  us  for  four 
hours.” 

Both  Gottlieb  and  Vives  were  able  to  grill  the  city 
employees,  who  felt  pressured  and  ended  up  revealing 
their  high  salaries  and  got  the  ball  rolling  on  what  is  still  an 
ongoing  series  of  reporting. 

The  former  city  manager  and  seven  other  ex-officials  are 
awaiting  trial  on  fraud  charges.  The  entire  City  Council  was 
thrown  out  of  office  in  a  recall  election  in  March,  all  based 
on  the  reporting  by  Gottlieb  and  Vives. 


Jeff  Gottlieb  (L)  and  Ruben  Vives  celebrate  their  win  for  public  service  with  editor  Russ  Stanton  in  the  background; 
Barbara  Davidson  celebrates  her  win  for  feature  photography. 
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I  CRIME  STATISTICS  MAY  BE  DOWN  IN  LOS  ANGELES, 

j  but  for  Times  photographer  Barbara  Davidson,  it 

I  was  her  focus  on  the  innocent  victims  caught  in  the 

crossfire  of  gang  violence  that  led  to  her  winning  her 
j  second  Pulitzer  Prize  for  photography. 

!  “Normally  we  don’t  cover  stories  after  three  days,” 

I  Davidson  said.  “Usually  after  the  funeral,  we  say  good¬ 

bye  to  these  families.  My  goal  was  to  spend  a  lot  of  time 
i  with  them  and  find  the  faces  behind  the  crime  stats.” 

^  The  Montreal-born  photographer  immersed  herself 

j  in  the  daily  lives  of  the  victims,  building  a  relationship 
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and  a  level  of  trust  with  the  families  and  often  visiting 
them  multiple  times,  allowing  for  the  amazing  level  of 
intimacy  apparent  in  her  work. 

The  one  thing  Davidson  didn’t  count  on  was  the 
emotional  toll  the  assignment  would  take  on  her. 
Surrounded  by  death  and  heartache,  Davidson 
covered  more  funerals  in  one  year  than  she’d  previous¬ 
ly  covered  in  her  17-year  career. 

“I  didn’t  realize  how  big  the  story  was  going  to  get,” 
she  said.  “I  didn’t  have  the  ability  to  decompress 
because  I  lived  it  24/7.” 

But  for  Davidson,  who  used  to  be  an  aid  worker  and 
refers  to  herself  as  a  “visual  humanitarian,”  her  person¬ 
al  comfort  was  less  important  than  her  desire  to  get 
the  story  out. 

"It’s  a  very  underreported  story,  and  it’s  easy  for 
people  to  turn  a  blind  eye,”  she  said.  “It’s  overwhelm¬ 
ing  how  much  it  has  resonated  with  so  many  people.” 


Rashaun  Williams,  29,  weeps  with  exhaustion  after  coming  home 
for  the  first  time  after  being  shot  and  badly  wounded  by  a  stray 
bullet  in  South  Los  Angeles.  Williams  had  recently  moved  from 
South  L.A.  to  Lancaster  to  keep  her  6-year-old  daughter  away 
from  gang  violence.  But  Williams  returned  to  South  L.A.  to  shop 
with  her  mother  and  was  wounded  during  a  gang-related  drive- 
by  shooting. 
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Ten-year-old  Erica  /'if  I  J 

Miranda  was  shot  ' 

three  times  in  the 
back,  knee  and  hip 
while  playing  basket- 
ball  outside  her  home  in 
Compton.  A  young  man  had 
walked  up  to  the  crowded 
street  corner  and  started  firing  a  hand¬ 
gun  in  what  police  believe  was  a  gang  assault. 
A  17-year-old  relative  and  a  45-year-old  family 
friend,  both  men,  were  also  shot  three  times 
and  survived.  At  Long  Beach  Memorial  Medical 
Center:  Miller  Children’s  Hospital,  Erica  waits 
for  her  bandage  to  be  changed. 


Pastor  Wyman  Jones  of  Sweet  Hill  Baptist 
Church  in  South  Los  Angeles  carries  a 
wooden  cross  through  the  Nickerson  Gardens 
public  housing  complex  to  protest  gang 
violence.  Nickerson  Gardens  had  seen  a 
sustained  lull  in  violence,  but  in  2009  and 
2010  the  area  erupted  once  again,  claiming 
the  lives  of  at  least  six  men.  Police  have  said 
the  violence  was  linked  to  a  civil  war  of  sorts 
within  the  Bounty  Hunters,  for  years  the 
dominant  gang  in  Nickerson  Gardens, 
apparently  over  drug  sales. 


A  dove  is  released  at  the  memorial  service  for 
5-year-old  Aaron  Jerel  Shannon  Jr.,  who  died 
after  he  was  shot  in  the  head  by  a  stray  bullet 
on  Halloween.  Shannon  had  been  modeling 
his  new  Spider-Man  costume  in  the  backyard 
of  his  South  Los  Angeles  home.  Aaron's  father 
and  grandfather,  his  primary  caretakers,  are 
seated  at  left.  Nearly  400  people  gathered  at 
the  City  of  Refuge  Church  In  Gardena  to  say 
goodbye  to  the  boy. 
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■  PAIGE  ST.  JOHN 

Sarasota  Herald-Times 


Paige  St.  John  reacts  to  the  news  of  winning  the  Pulitzer  for  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting. 


SARASOTA  HERALD-TRIBUNE  EDITOR  Matthew 
Doig  posted  a  job  description  in  March  that  Mother 
Jones  labeled  as  “The  best  journalism-job  want  ad  ever.” 
Looking  to  add  some  talent  to  tbe  papers  investigative 
team,  Doig  wrote  that  he  dreams  “that  one  day  Walt 
Bogdanich  \_The  New  York  Times^  will  have  to  say:  T 
can’t  believe  the  Sarasota  Whatever-Tribune  cost  me  my 
20th  Pulitzer.’” 

Well,  Doig  got  his  wish  a  little  early,  as  investigative 
reporter  Paige  St.  John  took  home  the 
Herald-Tribune's  first  Pulitzer  Prize  for  her  two-year 
investigation  into  Florida’s  property'  insurance  crisis. 

“I  told  my  editor  that  I’d  like  to  take  a  look  at  w'hat’s 
beneath  the  insurance  issue,  what’s  really  driving  it,”  St. 
John  said.  “We  had  no  clue  what  we  were  in  for.” 

St.  John’s  tw'o-year  investigation  focused  on  the 
increasing  insurance  costs  in  Florida,  even  though  the 
state  hadn’t  suffered  a  natural  disaster  in  years. 
However,  during  St.  John’s  investigation,  her  w'ork  was 
threatened  when  it  appeared  Hurricane  Ike  would  strike 
Florida. 

“If  Ike  had  struck,  it  would  have  shifted  all  the  focus  of 
my  reporting,”  St.  John  said.  “All  of  it  would  still  have 
been  true,  but  it’s  human  nature  to  focus  on  a  disaster.” 

Fortunately,  Ike  diverted  at  the  last  minute  and  passed 
through  the  Gulf,  leaving  Florida  and  St.  John’s  report¬ 
ing  unscathed. 

“We’re  not  an  advocate,  and  we  haven’t  done  any  sto¬ 
ries  on  how'  to  fix  the  problem,”  St.  John  said.  “I  feel  like 
my  role  is  to  educate  the  people  having  those  discus¬ 
sions.  That’s  the  necessary  first  step.” 
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Nominations  are  now  being  accepted  for 
Editor  &  Publishei's  201 1  "Publisher  of  the  Year." 

The  accelerating  pace  of  change  in  today's  in¬ 
formation  age  requires  a  greater  need  for  effective 
leadership.  A  successful  newspaper  leader  must 
strategize  from  the  trenches  with  practicality  and 
realism,  but  think  with  foresight  and  imagination. 
We  are  looking  to  honor  a  publisher  who  has 

Submission  Information: 


risen  above  the  rest  and  accomplished  what 
seems  like  the  impossible,  outmaneuvering  the 
competition,  outthinking  the  future  and  maintain¬ 
ing  profitability. 

We  are  seeking  your  assistance  in  recognizing 
a  leader  with  business  acumen,  technical  savvy, 
and  a  deep  understanding  of  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  stay  successful  —  along  with  the  fortitude 
and  tenacity  to  implement  change. 


Please  complete  the  online  form  and  include  a  short  synopsis  of 
why  the  nominee  should  receive  recognition.  Include  specific 
leadership  successes,  innovative  program  development,  obsta¬ 
cles  and  challenges  overcome. 

Eligibility: 

•  Submission  time  period:  May  201 1  to  August  201 1 . 

•  "Publisher  of  the  Year"  recognition  is  open  to  all  newspaper 
publishers  worldwide,  from  papers  large  and  small. 

•  All  entries  will  be  treated  with  the  strictest  confidence.  But  the 
selected  publisher  should  be  prepared  to  be  interviewed  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  for  the  special  "Publisher  of  the  Year"  issue. 
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HAT  IF  NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVES 

thought  like  Yahoo!  and  Google? 
Kirk  MacDonald,  executive  vice 
president  of  The  Denver  Post,  thinks 
it  could  make  a  big  difference  in  the 
way  a  newspaper  executes  its  digital 
offerings.  “Think  like  a  digital  com¬ 
pany  would.  Look  ver>’  closely  at  what  Yahoo!,  MSN,  and 
ReachLocal  are  doing  and  become  followers,”  he  said. 

By  becoming  a  student  of  digital  media,  newspapers 
can  understand  where  the  revenue  opportunities  really 
are.  MacDonald  recommends  that  newspapers  pay 
attention  to  search  engine  marketing  and  the  different 
ad  tjpes  and  sizes  that  sell,  becoming  highly  aware  of 
any  fast  growth  and  finding  a  way  to  repeat  the  success. 

As  more  and  more  newspaper  publishers  watch  their 
former  local  clients  advertise  with  big  names  such  as 
Google  and  Facebook,  a  deep  understanding  of  what 
works  in  the  digital  world  and  what  doesn’t  becomes 
critical.  Many  companies  are  available  to  help  newspa¬ 
pers  navigate  the  murky  waters  of  online  advertising. 
With  some  research,  newspapers  can  implement  these 
ideas  in  their  online  business  model  and  see  the  dollar 
signs  stack  up. 


FOCUSING  ON  CONTENT 


For  years,  advertisers  and  publishers  have  pushed 
direct  response  advertising  through  banner  ads,  hoping 
to  entice  readers  to  click  and  purchase.  But  if  the  user  is 
in  read-only  mode,  click-and-buy  strategies  are  useless, 
said  David  Sasson,  chief  operating  officer  of  Outbrain. 
Instead,  he  recommends  publishers  consider  the 
promotion  of  content  first,  focusing  on  what  is  most 
appealing  to  the  reader.  With  so  much  content  available 
online,  it’s  easy  for  stories  to  get  lost  in  digital  outer 
space.  “We  concentrate  on  how  to  surface  interesting 
content  so  people  are  likely  to  engage  in  it,”  Sasson  said. 

When  people  read  content,  they’re  not  in  “buying 
mode,”  so  putting  a  flashy  ad  in  front  of  them  when 
they’re  in  reading  mode  is  really  difficult,  Sasson  said. 
“Our  model  with  Outbrain  has  shifted  to  focus  on  readers 
and  what  is  valuable  to  them.” 

Outbrain’s  model  pushes  content  of  predicted  interest 
to  the  reader  based  on  what  previous  readers  who  clicked 
on  the  same  story  clicked  on  next.  There  are  two  cate¬ 
gories  presented  to  the  reader:  check  out  other  articles  by 
the  same  publisher,  or  click  on  recommended  articles  of 
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interest  from  around  the  Web  and  a 
new  window  pops  up.  The  good  part 
about  redirection,  however,  is  the  host 
publisher  receives  compensation  every 
time  a  reader  clicks  on  a  suggested 
story  from  an  outside  publisher. 

Ultimately,  it  creates  reader 
loyalty,  as  readers  trust  the  site 
as  a  source  of  good,  relevant 
content,  and  it  benefits  publishers 
by  creating  a  way  to  monetize 
that  good  content,  Sasson  said. 

Sasson  believes  ads  should  be 
useful  and  blend  in  without  being 
distracting  to  the  editorial  content  — 
the  same  way  print  magazine  ads  are 
aesthetically  pleasing  and  comple¬ 
ment  the  glossy  pages.  “The  chal¬ 
lenge  for  Web  publishers  is  to  make 
an  ad  useful  to  someone  without  dis¬ 
tracting  them  from  reading  mode,” 
Sasson  said.  It  should  be  more  about 
brand  building  and  less  about  the 
click-and-buy,  he  said.  “It’s  an  indus¬ 
try  shift  that  needs  to  happen,  and 
it’s  still  evolving  on  the  digital  side.” 


SOCIAL  SEARCH  ADVERTISING 


SdON'T  miss...  s 


A  question-and-answer  service  falls  into  the  broader 
niche  known  as  “social  search”  and  is  a  subject  of  much 
interest  to  researchers.  Yahoo!  Answers,  Mahalo,  Ask, 
About,  and  Google’s  acquired  Q&A-site  Aardvark  — 
founded  by  a  team  of  Google  engineers  —  all  capitalize 
on  social  search.  Google  boosted  its  product  offerings 
with  the  launch  of  Google  Buzz,  its  real-time  cornmunica- 
tion  product.  Facebook  and  Twitter  tap  into  this  as  well. 

When  people  use  a  search  engine,  they’re  looking  for 
information.  Once  found,  it  can  directly  or  indirectly  lead 
to  a  purchase.  A  Q&A  site  can  offer  an  even  more  precise 
scenario  for  targeted  advertising,  because  consumers 
readily  divulge  exactly  what  they’re  looking  for.  On  top  of 
that,  the  people  offering  answers  to  the  posed  question 
can  become  additional  targets. 

Q&A  is  an  asset  to  any  big  social  media  power.  The  key 
is  to  get  people  to  provide  quality  contributions;  if  ques¬ 
tions  are  nonsense,  nobody  will  bother  responding. 
Likewise,  if  no  one’s  providing  quality  answers,  people 
w'on’t  bother  asking  a  question. 

Kantar  Media  announced  in  April  that  it  would  create 
a  new  service,  measuring  paid  search  as  an  advertising 
category.  Kantar  will  also  track  keywords  purchased  and 
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the  number  of  clicks  keywords 
receive,  validating  search  as  a  very 
real  consideration  in  most  ad  buys. 

Interclick,  established  in  2006,  is  a 
digital  advertising  network  that 
generated  $23  million  in  2008  by 
buying  groups  of  websites  for  its 
advertisers.  Interclick  posted  $55 
million  in  2009  and  grew  83  percent 
year-over-year  in  2010  to  $101 
million,  according  to  its  website. 

If  newspapers  found  a  way  to  tap 
into  the  Q&A  search  market,  mone¬ 
tizing  social  search  on  their  own  sites, 
a  valuable  stream  of  revenue  could  be 
in  store.  However,  search  advertising 
alone  may  not  be  enough  to  tap  into 
the  immense  advertiser  demand  for 


SIGNUP  ADS 


There  are  a  number  of  ways  news¬ 
papers  can  deliver  on  advertisers’ 
demand  for  user  data.  They  can  run  signup  ads  in  areas 
of  their  site  where  users  are  logging  in  or  have  logged  in 
with  their  contact  information  —  such  as  the  registration 
page,  the  comments  pages,  or  the  email-a-friend  pages. 
They  can  also  incorporate  signup  ads  on  user  paths  w'here 
users  can  log  in  with  the  Facebook  Connect  fimction. 

In  a  signup  ad,  advertisers  collect  the  user  information 
of  the  consumer  (such  as  name,  email,  etc.)  within  the  ad 
itself.  By  creating  mechanisms  to  help  newspapers  and 
advertisers  connect  with  real  people,  both  groups  are  able 
to  significantly  increase  revenue.  With  signup  ads,  pub¬ 
lishers  can  deliver  on  the  demand  for  users  in  a  way  that 
is  completely  respectful  of  user  experience  and  100 
percent  opt-in,  said  Zephrin  Lasker,  CEO  of  Pontiflex. 

In  short,  advertisers  simply  run  signup  ads  on  top  sites 
and  apps,  and  users  sign  up  for  emails  from  an  advertiser 
with  products  of  interest  to  them  —  without  leaving  the 
original  site  or  app.  Advertisers  only  pay  when  someone 
signs  up,  and  in  return,  they  grow  their  email  and  social 
media  presence. 

“Online  marketers  don’t  want  to  buy  abstract  metrics 
like  impressions  and  clicks.  Instead,  they  w'ant  to  acquire 
the  contact  information  of  interested  consumers  so  that 
they  can  engage  with  them  in  a  relevant  way,”  Lasker  said. 

Pontiflex  is  pioneering  the  online  signup  sphere  and 
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getting  the  attention  of  several  big  companies. 

Advertisers  that  have  adopted  signup  advertising  include 
Tommy  Hilfiger,  Kimberly-Clark,  Heinz,  Disney, 
Nickelodeon,  BabyCenter,  Adidas,  Lily  Pulitzer,  Ouidad, 
Hotwire,  Dockers,  and  more.  Sites  that  use  Pontiflex  to 
connect  with  these  advertisers  and  increase  revenue 
include  Monster.com,  Evite.com,  Cafepress.com,  Brisk 
Mobile,  Demand  Media,  and  thousands  of  other  mobile, 
content,  and  e-commerce  sites. 

With  signup  ads,  marketers  pay  only  for  qualified  and 
new-to-file  signups.  There’s  no  money  spent  on  wasted 
clicks  or  impressions.  Signup  ads  work  alongside  existing 
banner  ads  and  search  inventory.  “There’s  no  need  to 
redesign  your  site  or  displace  current  advertising  invento¬ 
ry,”  Lasker  said.  The  bottom  line  is  by  using  signup  ads. 


companies  can  increase  ROI  —  giving  publishers  the 
ability  to  tap  into  unused  portions  of  their  website  for 
new  areas  of  revenue. 


“Groupon  is  going  to  destroy  the  newspaper  coupon 
business.  Unless  you  are  willing  to  completely  transform 
yourselves,  I  don’t  have  a  lot  to  say  to  you  today,”  said 
Clark  Gilbert,  president  and  CEO  of  Salt  Lake  City-based 
Deseret  News,  speaking  before  more  than  470  newspaper 
executives  at  the  Multimedia  Key  Executives  Conference 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  earlier  this  year. 
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Indeed,  Groupon’s  popularity  is  exploding,  but  that 
doesn’t  necessarily  mean  the  demise  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  If  publishers  can  see  daily  deals  as  an  opportunity,  they 
can  create  new  strategies  to  help  them  stay  in  the  game. 

Building  a  robust  user  base  is  key  for  newspapers 
starting  their  own  local  daily  deals  program.  By  segment¬ 
ing  their  database  by  personal  preferences  or  ZIP  code, 
newspapers  are  able  to  offer  relevant  daily  deals  from 
local  businesses  via  email  marketing.  Local  businesses 
are  able  to  connect  with  consumers  through  the  trusted 
medium  of  a  local  newspaper,  a  media  vehicle  with  years 
of  credibility  that  a  daily  deals  site  would  be  stretched  to 
match,  Lasker  said. 

Southern  California  is  a  recent  poster  child  when  it 
comes  to  success  with  a  daily  deal  program.  At  the  end 
of  April,  the  San  Diego  Union-Tribu  ne  experienced  a 
record-setting  deal  for  a  summer  camp  offer  that  brought 
in  $366,035,  making  April  the  highest-grossing  month 
since  the  paper  started  its  deal  program  a  year  ago. 

The  deal,  which  was  offered  by  Mission  Bay 
SportCenter,  was  a  week  of  children’s  summer  camp  for 
$95,  originally  $235.  The  deal  was  promoted  through 
ads  in  the  Union-Tribunes  print  edition,  a  banner  on  its 
website,  via  email,  Facebook,  and  Twitter,  as  well  as  radio. 

More  than  100  newspapers  have  daily  deal  programs, 
made  popular  by  companies  such  as  Groupon  and 
LivingSocial,  but  the  Union-Tribune  has  devoted 
significantly  more  resources  to  developing  its  program 
as  part  of  its  revenue  diversification  strategy.  It  is  now 
the  top-grossing  such  program  nationwide,  according 
to  the  newspaper’s  website.  The  Daily  Deal  is  part  of 
the  Union-Tribune's  efforts  to  broaden  its  revenue  base 
beyond  traditional  display  advertising  and  other  sources, 
according  to  Tanya  Mannes  of  the  Union-Tribune. 

The  Orange  County  Register  had  similar  success 
when  it  sold  5,457  deals  and  generated  approximately 
$188,000  in  revenue  this  March.  OCRegister.com  uses 
Analog  Analytics’  white-label  Bigger  Better  Deal 
program,  promoting  the  deals  via  on-air  radio  promo¬ 
tions,  in-house  media,  Facebook,  and  Twitter  pages. 

The  record-setting  Deal  of  the  Day  featured  a  Catalina 
Flyer  catamaran  deal  that  sold  5,457  round-trip  tickets 
to  nearby  Catalina  Island  for  $34  in  24  hours,  with 
additional  sales  generated  from  its  side  deals. 


MAKE  IT  LOCAL 


Local  advertising  dollars  represent  a  big  opportunity 
for  digital  media  publishers,  but  finding  and  connecting 
with  premium  local  businesses  is  a  challenge.  Businesses 
need  a  way  to  connect  with  prospective  consumers 
online,  and  ReachLocal  has  risen  to  the  occasion.  Local 
businesses  are  looking  for  ways  to  get  their  ads  in  front 
of  local  customers  through  top  local  sites  —  which  is 
where  newspapers  come  in. 

ReachLocal  was  established  in  2004,  generated 
revenue  of  $147  million  in  2008,  grew  to  $203  million 


in  2009,  and  grew  44  percent  more  to  $292  million  in 
2010  by  targeting  small-  and  medium-sized  newspaper 
and  yellow  page  advertisers  with  search  (and  display) 
campaigns,  said  MacDonald  of  The  Denver  Po.st. 

ReachLocal  Xchange  is  a  platform  where  media 
partners  can  access  ReachLocal’s  marketplace  of  spon¬ 
sored  listings  or  create  advertising  offers  that  generate 
value  for  advertisers  and  more  revenue  for  newspapers'. 
Regardless  of  search,  display,  directory,  or  other  valuable 
digital  advertising  inventory,  ReachLocal  Xchange  grants 
access  to  local  businesses  with  ease. 

By  creating  a  local-centric  hub  for  advertisers  and 
readers,  newspapers  can  continue  their  reputation  as 
the  go-to  place  for  information  and  services.  Newspapers 
need  to  grow  revenues  to  not  only  reduce  print  declines, 
but  to  remain  competitive  with  the  digital  marketing 
companies  now  operating  in  local  markets.  MacDonald 
said  he  believes  publishers  have  a  unique  opportunity  to 
support  these  sales  models  by  capturing  audience  data  to 
bring  more  targeted  media  campaigns  to  client  partners. 

MacDonald  lists  several  advantages  newspapers  could 
gain  by  adopting  and  supporting  a  local-first  sales  model. 
First,  the  opportunity  to  sell  premium  inventory  on  a 
newspaper’s  own  website  that  ad  networks  can’t  buy 
(unless  the  newspaper  allows  them  to);  next,  the  ability 
to  effectively  bundle  a  range  of  digital  products  into  a 
cohesive  campaign  that  includes  the  “out  of  network 
inventory”  beyond  the  newspaper’s  dot-com  reach  (this 
could  be  display,  email,  mobile,  and  so  on);  and  finally, 
data  from  user  behavior  that  builds  a  foundation  for 
more  effective  digital  ad  buys  and  higher  advertiser 
retention  levels. 


LISTEN  TO  TEACHER 


Like  every  good  student,  newspapers  must  look  at 
their  success  stories  as  well  as  failures.  Learn  from 
mistakes  and  vow  to  not  repeat  them.  Don’t  be  afraid 
to  try  something  new.  It  could  pay  off  in  a  big  way.  Now 
more  than  ever  before,  innovation  and  originality’  is  being 
praised  and  revered. 

Whichever  route  is  taken  to  tap  into  new  online  rev¬ 
enue  outlets,  it’s  important  to  remain  transparent.  By 
promoting  transparency,  newspapers  and  advertisers  can 
protect  brand  integrity,  acquire  interested  customers, 
optimize  ad  campaigns,  and  follow  up  in  a  relevant  way 
through  social  media. 

Readers  may  often  get  left  out  of  online  advertising 
discussions  because  they  aren’t  the  ones  paying  the  bills 
directly,  but  they  do  pay  indirectly.  “We  always  think  of 
what  will  appeal  to  the  end  user,  so  we  trust  our  human 
intuition  and  test  it  through  real  data.  When  publishers 
pay  attention  to  the  long-term  effects  of  pleasing  the 
readers  with  relevancy  and  gear  product  development  to 
that  end,  they’ll  be  more  successful,”  said  Sasson  of 
Outbrain.  Keep  reader  satisfaction  in  mind,  remembering 
it  truly  does  affect  the  bottom  line.  @ 
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Do  your  sales  reps  ha\  e  the  training  they  need? 


by  Rob  Johnson 


Even  with  the  economy  showing  signs  of 
recovery,  sales  of  newspaper  advertising  are 
still  largely  down  across  the  industry  —  both 
in  print  and  online.  Publishers  have  been 
frantically  seeking  ways  to  reverse  that  trend 
rate  sales,  with  much  hope  being  placed  in  the 
digital  realm.  But  with  all  of  the  new  digital  formats 
available  —  rich  media,  video  embeds,  GPS  tagging, 
search  engine  optimization,  social  networking  —  how  is 
a  sales  rep  supposed  to  keep  up? 

Many  publishers  try  to  avoid  overcomplicating  the  sales  process  for  their  reps, 
preferring  to  keep  them  focused  on  providing  solid  customer  service.  Others  are 
diving  head-first  into  digital  training,  and  some  have  even  restructured  their  entire 
sales  department  to  accommodate  neAv  methods. 
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less  than  10  percent. 

“Why  would  a  publisher  care  about  that  10  percent  when 
he’s  trying  to  meet  a  debt  or  pay  a  bill?”  Blinder  asked.  “So 
they  talk  a  good  game  about  digital,  but  when  it  comes  down 
to  where  they  out  the  focus  on  the  sales  team,  it’s  just  ‘make 
money.’  If  a  sales  rep  is  totally  focused  on  making  money 
only,  the  digital  product  will  never  be  sold.” 

Consultant  Leslie  Laredo,  president  of  the  Laredo  Group, 
disagrees.  “The  media  world  is  getting  more  complex,  and 
their  clients  are  very  aware  of  the  changes,”  she  said,  adding 
that  advertisers  are  taking  more  interest  in  social  networking, 
such  as  Foursquare  and  Facebook. 

“Someone  needs  to  start  teaching  advertisers  how'  to  do  it 
right,”  Laredo  said,  “And  that  does  take  knowing  how  to 
understand  the  complexities  of  the  digital  compounds.” 
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Dave  Gould,  vice  president  of  advertising  for  Gannett  Co.’s 
The  Tennessean  in  Nashville,  said  his  newspaper  has  been 
having  weekly  in-house  sales  training  sessions  as  well  as  a 
monthly  digital  boot  camp  that  lasts  about  eight  hours  over 
five  days  to  make  attendance  easier. 

“There  is  no  question  that  the  number  of  products  and  serv¬ 
ices  that  they  have  to  understand  today  is  probably  twice  as 
much  as  it  was  five  years  ago,"  Gould  said.  “That  in  itself  is  a 
challenge.”  4(,rT^' 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  vice  president  of  sales  “Th 

Bruce  Flartmann  said  his  company  has 

reduced  the  number  of  sales  representatives  r'  M  n  ( 
who  report  to  each  manager  to  allow  the  1C4 1 

super\  isors  to  better  oversee  their  staffers 
in  the  field.  In  addition.  Scripps  has  been  vll/jZ 

using  a  team-structure  approach,  with  t  >  o 

“account  development  specialists”  and  L/d 

“acquisition  representatives”  who  split  the  T-l-^  -t  4- 

duties  of  developing  accounts  once  clients  Xv  S  X 

have  been  signed  on.  r* 

In  that  structure.  Hartmann  said.  TOX 

the  acquisition  representative  usually  only  <. 

holds  onto  an  account  for  about  90  days  so  S^l0SX) 
he  or  she  can  focus  on  gaining  new  busi-  x 

ness.  The  client  is  then  turned  over  to  an 
account  development  specialist.  He  said  that  Scripps  is  focusing 
on  local  markets  since  only  about  10  percent  of  all  businesses  in 
those  areas  have  an  advertising  relationship  with  the  local  news¬ 
paper,  leaving  90  percent  untapped. 

Mike  Blinder,  president  of  consultancy  firm  The  Blinder 
Group,  said  coaching  by  management  is  the  key  to  a 
successful  sales  force.  “Is  there  truly  coaching  or  meetings 
going  on?”  he  asked.  “Or,  are  people  just  inputting  it  into  a 
computer  and  ignoring  it?” 

Figuring  out  what  an  advertiser  needs  and  what  will  succeed 
can  also  be  challenging,  especially  in  an  industry  seeing  such 
rapid  technological  changes.  However,  publishers’  revenue 
still  comes  overwhelmingly  from  print. 

“A  publisher  or  a  media  group  owner  will  talk  a  good  game 
that  he  cares  about  digital  media,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  so 
desperate  for  cash  flow  right  now  for  meeting  debt  or  other 
obligations.”  Blinder  said,  adding  that  the  most  integrated 
media  companies  are  only  bringing  in  about  20  percent  of 
revenue  from  digital  at  best.  Smaller  companies  are  earning 


INTEC^ATION  IRIEOUIRED 


Jeffrey  Ulrich  is  senior  director  of  digital  sales  strategy  for 
Cox  Communications’  media  group  unit.  He  said  his  company 
has  divided  up  its  properties  by  the  10  largest  and  18  medium- 
to  small-size  markets  and  has  been  training  the  sales  staff  on 
the  integration  of  television,  radio,  and  print. 

“While  it  all  may  be  digital  media,  the  nature  of  the 

conversations  is  different  between  the 
I"!  largest  markets  and  the  mid-size  to  smaller 

O  markets  in  many  instances,”  he  said. 

O  X  Dennis  Wade,  publisher  of  The  Valley 

-  Town  Crier  in  McAllen,  Texas,  said  the 

^  businesses  in  his  circulation  area  are  not 

Ax  ‘  ^  using  digital  advertising  on  a  large  scale. 

However,  he  said,  auto  dealers  are  the 
•  advertisers  that  are  the  most  interested  in 

I  Xi  wl  1  “They  have  the  national  brands 

that  really  put  a  lot  of  resources  and  emphasis 
V  that,”  Wade  said.  The  Valley’  Town  Crier's 

revenue  from  digital  advertising  is  less  than 

rson.  10  percent,  he  said. 

“We  don’t  ignore  it  (digital  advertis¬ 
ing),  but  we  don’t  aggressively  pursue  it 
at  this  point  either,”  Wade  said.  “We  want  to  stay  ahead  of 
the  curve,  of  course.  We  are  in  what  primarily  pays  the  bills, 
and  that  is  print.” 

Laredo  said  publishers  need  to  study  changing  consumer 
media  consumption  trends.  “Where  are  the  eyeballs  now?”  she 
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asked.  “If  they’re  online,  the  advertisers  should  be  online, 
or  they’re  just  not  going  to  reach  those  consumers.’’ 

Gould  said  the  Tennessean  offers  integrated  packages, 
but  not  everyone  is  interested.  “In  some  cases  we’re  selling 
digital  only,”  he  said.  “If  it  makes  sense  for  the  customer, 
that’s  what  we’re  doing.” 

Hartmann  said  Scripps  works  with  clients  to  find  the  right 
mix.  “We’re  always  trying  to  sell  a  different  audience,”  he  said. 

To  reach  those  various  audiences,  Cox  has  been  integrating  a 
new  content  management  system  to  allow  its  properties  —  radio, 
television,  and  print  —  to  share  the  content  seamlessly,  Ulrich  said. 

He  said  that  when  the  “Medley”  system  is  fully  integrated, 
all  the  properties  will  be  able  to  share  content  by  more  than 
just  cutting  and  pasting  links  from  the  company’s  websites. 

“That  (cutting  and  pasting)  just  doesn’t  make  sense  when 
you  own  multiple  media  properties  in  a  market.”  Ulrich  said. 
“The  benefit  goes  up  in  the  markets  where  we  own  multiple 
media  properties.” 

Ulrich  said  the  need  for  a  new  system  became  apparent  in 
February  2010,  when  a  plane  crashed  into  the  Internal 
Revenue  Services  office  in  Austin,  Texas.  He  said  the 
company’s  local  daily,  the  Austin  American-Statesman,  could 
tap  into  cameras  on  the  nearby  highway,  but  the  feed  could 
not  be  shared  directly  with  other  Cox  websites. 

“That’s  no  way  to  be  a  fully  integrated  media  company,” 
he  said,  adding  that  the  “Medley”  system  is  scheduled  to  be 
fully  implemented  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  year.  After  that, 
the  content  will  be  treated  as  objects  and  be  seamlessly  shared 
on  various  platforms  —  from  mobile  phones  to  tablets  to 
devices  that  have  yet  to  be  invented. 

“They’ll  (advertisers)  be  able  to  reach  consumers  on  the 
go,”  Ulrich  said.  “Wherever  they  (consumers)  are,  our 
advertisers  will  be  able  to  reach  their  target  audiences.” 

Ulrich  said  Cox  has  brought  in  three  digital  revenue 
development  directors  who  are  working  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  focusing  on  key  markets  for  the  company 
and  working  directly  with  the  sales  staff  and  managers. 

Each  one  has  more  than  10  years  of  experience. 

“They  really  are  well-versed  in  the  changes  in  the  entire 
media  space,”  Ulrich  said.  “They’re  working  hand-in-hand  with 
our  teams  across  the  country  to  keep  us  up  to  speed.  Things 
change  at  a  dizzying  pace.  It’s  tough  for  any  salesperson.” 

BACK  TO  BASICS 

Executives  and  consultants  agree  that  the  best  strategy  is  to 
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keep  the  sales  campaigns  simple. 

“All  packaging  of  products  has  to  be  simplified  so  the  ad 
rep  is  comfortable  selling  it,  and  the  advertiser  understands 
it.”  Blinder  said.  “Simplify  that  offering  to  the  small-  and 
medium-sized  business  in  the  market  so  that  it’s  easily 
understood.  Make  it  a  simple,  easy,  painless  way  of  selling  it.” 

According  to  Gould,  the  Tennessean  s  sales  staff  keeps  the 
best  interests  of  the  client  in  mind  while  forming  an  effective 
campaign. 

“We  do  everything  we  can  to  encourage  our  salespeople 
to  not  jam  something  down  a  customer’s  throat,”  he  said. 
“We’re  not  here  to  force  them  to  buy  things.  We’re  here  to 
sell  them  solutions  that  are  going  to  help  them  with  their 
business  to  meet  their  goals.  If  that’s  print,  that’s  great.  If 
that’s  digital,  that’s  great.  More  than  ever,  we  have  to  really 
‘wow’  over  clients.” 

According  to  Hartmann.  Scripps  has  centralized  product 
support  teams  that  focus  on  emerging  media,  autos, 
classifieds,  and  display  —  both  print  and  digital. 

“It  is  going  to  take  some  work  and  energy  to  leam  it,” 
Laredo  said.  “It  is  not  simple.  This  is  going  back  to  college. 
Unfortunately,  the  world  has  changed.”  In  particular,  she  said, 
publishers  need  to  be  creative  with  the  ads  and  understand 
how,  and  if,  those  ads  perform  for  the  customer. 

Gould  said  the  Tennessean  has  four  weekly  meetings  —  called 
client  solution  meetings  — in  which  sales  representatives,  strate¬ 
gists,  creative  directors,  and  senior  managers  brainstorm. 

Blinder  said  that  while  training  is  important  for  a  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  to  be  successful,  knowing  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
technology  that  delivers  the  digital  product  is  not  vital.  “A 
good  idea  on  how  to  assess  the  needs  of  an  advertiser,  and 
bringing  them  a  tailored  solution  is  what’s  more  important.” 
he  said.  “I  think  it’s  OK  for  a  rep  to  be  on  a  sales  call  and 
have  an  advertiser  ask  a  very  geeky  question  and  say,  ‘  I 
don’t  know.’” 

Blinder  pointed  out  that  no  one  ever  asks  a  sales  rep  about 
how  a  printing  press  works. 

Gould  said  a  lot  of  what  the  Tennessean 'iS  doing  now  to 
help  sell  its  products  came  from  input  from  advertisers  as  well 
as  the  head  of  a  division  created  by  parent  company  Gannett 
to  help  develop  digital  products.  “If  we  think  it  makes  sense 
for  our  customers,  and  we  think  we  can  make  money  from  it, 
then  we  do  it.”  he  said. 

Gould  said  that  knowing  the  needs  of  the  advertiser  is  w  hat 
matters  to  the  client.  “It  seems  like  everything  (print  and  digi¬ 
tal)  is  integrated.”  he  said.  “If  it  makes  sense  for  the  customer, 
that’s  what  we’re  doing.”  0 
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Cutting  (to)  the  Core 


Outsourced  printing 
continues  to  make 
sense  —  and  ‘cents’  — 
for  more  and  more 
newspaper  publishers 


;  THE  OLD  EUROPEAN  TRADITION 
■  OF  PUBLISHERS  REPRODUCING 
I  THEIR  OWN  WORKS  never  totally 
I  migrated  to  the  New  World,  with  the 
'  exception  of  newspapers,  of  course. 

In  America,  there’s  been  mostly  a 
;  church-and-state-like  separation 
!  of  publishers  and  printing  presses. 

I  Even  Reuben  H.  Donnelley,  a  son 
i  of  the  founder  of  North  America’s 
I  now^  largest  printing  firm,  had  to 
I  break  away  and  eventually  form  bis 
j  own  directory  publishing  business 
I  in  the  1880s.  The  spin-off  may  have 
j  been  a  formalitj'  because,  either 
I  way,  his  father  and  brother  were 
I  printing  the  phone  books  he 
published  independently. 

I  Fast-forward  to  21st-century 
I  print  outsourcing  trends:  The  vast 
j  majority  of  U.S.  newspapers  alw’ays 
I  have  done  their  own  printing.  But 
I  modern-day  publishers  increasingly 
j  recognize  outsourcing’s  value  as  a 
j  management  tool  that  makes  profit 
j  sense,  according  to  mega  printer 
I  Transcontinental,  Inc.  By  “jobbing 
j  out”  print,  new'spapers  can  focus  on 
j  tbeir  core  business  and  still  use 
technologj'  to  their  advantage  — 
without  having  the  capital-intensive 
!  burden  of  investing  in  the  late.st 
j  multimillion-dollar  printing  presses, 

1  not  to  mention  associated  labor  costs, 
j  Among  smaller  newspaper  publish¬ 


ers,  outsourcing  the  print  function  is 
nothing  new.  A  number  of  independ¬ 
ent  community  newspapers  have  long 
contracted  out  their  print  needs  to 
suppliers  such  as  Montreal-based 
Transcontinental,  which  now  pro¬ 
duces  more  than  1,50  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  across  North  America.  As 
reported  in  the  April  issue  of  Editor 
Publisher,  family  owned  Times 
Publishing  Co.  is  moving  its  printing 
operations  to  a  different  facility.  With 
headquarters  in  Erie,  Pa.,  the  compa¬ 
ny  publishes  the  Erie  Times-Nercs. 
“Our  major  concern  is  the  age  of  our 
printing  and  packaging  equipment 
and  the  millions  of  dollars  it  would 
take  to  maintain  or  replace  this 
equipment,”  said  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  Rosanne  Cheeseman. 

“Although  we  have  printed  our  own 
newspaper  for  nearly  90  years,  with 


today’s  technologies  we  have  decided 
to  purchase  printing  and  packaging 
services  elsewhere.  The  world  of  com¬ 
munication  is  changing,”  Cheeseman 
said,  “and  more  than  50  newspapers 
across  the  country  have  closed  print¬ 
ing  plants  ju.st  since  the  beginning  of 
2009.”  Times  Publishing  is  in 
discussions  with  several  potential 
third  parties  to  print  and  package  its 
newspaper,  but  the  transition  will 
likely  occur  during  the  third  quarter 
of  2011,  she  said. 

The  Price  of  Progre.ss 
Print  shop  layoffs  are  inevitable, 
of  course.  Cheeseman  said  Times 
Publishing  intends  to  offer  separation 
packages  to  its  40  or  so  affected 
employees.  Eastern  Connecticut’s 
largest  newspaper.  The  Day,  had  been 
printed  independently  since  1881  — 


Outsourcing: 

Not  a  New  Concept 

'/’///•>’  'TOnOXTO  (iLOItIC .  Wl)  M.  l/L,  one  of  Canada’s  two  national 
newspapers,  began  an  oiitsoiireing  partnership  w  ith  printer 
'rranseontiiu'iital  16  vears  ago  and,  in  2008,  extended  the  eontraet  for 
20  more  wars.  .\s  part  of  that  S1.7  billion  extension,  Transeon  spent 
more  than  .S20()  million  eonstrueting  a  new  |)ress  inliast  met  lire  based 
on  heatset-equipped,  triple  wide  Commander  ('T  presses  from  Kl}.\;a 
U\’  eipiipped,  triple-wide  press  from  manroland;  and  UN  eipiipped, 
single-wide  presses  from  (loss  International.  Sinee going on-edition 
w  ith  the  presses  last  October,  eireulation  has  grown  by  more  than  4  per 
cent,  while  ad  sales  in  its  glos.sy  (ilohe Style  magazine  haw  more  than 
doubled.  ( )ne  advertiser,  L’(  )real,  reiiortediv  is  s|)ending  about  .S,“)0,()0() 
to  .SI ()(),( too  (C’anadian)  per  week  in  the  edition.  .\nd  (llobc  and  Mail's 
"(ilobe  Life”  semi-eommereial  product  has  attracted  100  new  advertis¬ 
ers,  w  ith  revenues  up  4.")  |H‘reent  sinee  its  launeh,  the  paper  stated. 
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until  this  past  March,  when  Day 
Publishing  Co.  cut  38  workers  due,  in 
part,  to  moving  the  printing  of  its 
flagship  newspaper  to  the  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal.  Most  of  the  layoffs 
occurred  in  the  printing  division, 
which  had  151  employees.  (The  firm’s 
weekly  newspapers  still  are  printed  in 
its  New  London  plant.) 

While  cost  reductions  may  be  top 
of  mind.  Transcontinental  points  out 
that  an  outsourcing  decision  often 
stems  from  the  need  to  increase 
performance  levels  to  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  a  rapidly  changing  market¬ 
place.  Outsourcing  puts  a  function  in 
the  hands  of  experts  committed  to  a 
particular  area.  The  real  question: 
Who  can  do  the  job  faster  and  bet¬ 
ter?  Still,  with  the  present  down 
economy,  print  outsourcing  seems  to 
be  a  global  cost-cutting  trend.  Last 
month,  Fairfax  Media  {The  Age,  The 
Sydney  Morning  Herald,  and  The 
Canberra  Times)  announced  cuts  to 
its  printing  operations  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  with  a  total  of  350 
job  redundancies  in  printing.and  edi¬ 
torial  expected  to  cost  it  $25  million 
in  2011.  Fairfax,  which  hopes  to 
streamline  printing  processes,  is  in 
talks  with  News  Ltd.  and  APN  News 
&  Media  about  potential  joint  ven¬ 
tures,  according  to  The  Australian. 

Several  larger  North  American 
dailies,  too,  are  taking  a  hard  look  at 
the  resource  burden  of  maintaining 
their  own  printing  plants  —  an  idea 
some  big  publishers  deemed  radical 
just  a  few  years  ago.  Most  union-relat¬ 
ed  issues  have  been  ironed  out,  as 
more  newspapers  realize  the 
benefits.  It  has  been  nearly  two  years 
since  production  of  Hearst’s  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  went  live  at 
Transcontinental  Printing’s  Fremont, 
Calif.,  plant.  Another  example  is  La 
Presse,  a  Montreal  daily  that  knew  it 
needed  to  invest  in  new  equipment  to 


meet  long-range  objectives  and 
address  the  demands  of  advertisers 
and  readers  for  more  color,  higher 
quality,  and  more  targeted  distribu¬ 
tion.  Transcon  built  a  state-of-the-art 
facility  that  was  up  and  running  with¬ 
in  16  months  after  the  start  of  con¬ 
struction.  La  Presse  is  profiting  from 
the  abilily  to  run  more  inserts  and 
gain  more  color  ad  revenue. 

In  San  Francisco,  the  Chroniele’s 
outsourcing  success  story  has  been 
well  documented.  It  gained  the 
benefits  of  ultra-modern  hybrid 
heatset/coldset  presses,  advanced 
support  technologies  and  highly 
skilled  people  through  the  338,000- 


square-foot  factory  that  Transcon  j 

constructed  specifically  for  the  i 

newspaper  in  Fremont.  A  new  i 

format  with  higher  quality,  four-color  i 
printing  and  more  flexibility  for  i 

inserts  are  a  few  of  the  advantages.  i 
“Since  Transcontinental  of  Northern  i 

California  has  begun  producing  j 

the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  the 
reproduction  quality  has  been 
excellent,”  said  publisher  Frank  Vega.  ! 

“The  clarity  and  contrast  of  color  i 

photographs  and  graphics  has  i 

noticeably  improved  and  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  positive  and 
enthusiastic  feedback  from  readers  ! 

and  advertisers.” 


Advocate  Printing  and 
Publishing  WINs 

ADVOCATE  PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING  OF  PICTOU,  N.S.,  Canada  is 
streamlining  its  business  processes  through  Prism  solutions  that  provide 
actionable,  real-time  business  information  for  immediate  and  effective 
decision  making.  Advocate  —  a  diversified  print  communications 
company  with  newspapers,  magazines,  websites,  design  and  photography 
studios,  multiple  printing  operations,  outdoor  media,' signage,  distribu¬ 
tion,  investment,  and  hospitality  companies  —  is  installing  the  WIN 
management  information  system  (MIS)  and  QTMS  production  manage¬ 
ment  system  as  part  of  its  Advolution  initiative  focused  on  productivity 
and  areas  of  future  growth  for  what  is  already  the  largest  independent 
printer  in  Atlantic  Canada. 

This  deployment  includes  proactive,  production-level  dashboards  and 
browser-based  tools  that  help  employees  manage  day-to-day  activities, 
and  automated  wizards  that  remove  labor-intensive  and  repetitive  tasks, 
resulting  in  consistent  and  standardized  work  practices.  “Without  quality, 
immediate  and  accurate  information,  our  ability  to  flexibly  react  to  the 
marketplace  is  limited,"  said  Sean  Murray,  CEO  of  Advocate  Printing. 
“Prism  and  QTMS  in  concert  with  our  lean  and  green  initiatives  will 
provide  us  with  the  information  we  need  to  remain  a  leader  in  our  sector. 
The  printing  industry  must  limit  and  control  waste,  whether  it  is  product 
waste,  redundancy  or  excess  inventory,  and  we  know  QTMS  will  assist 
with  the  tracking  and  control  of  our  raw  materials  and  waste.” 
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Recap:  Ink+Beyond  in  Canada 


MORE  THAN  250  PUBLISHERS, 
EDITORS,  AND  CORPORATE 
EXECUTIVES  CONVERGED  IN 
LATE  APRIL  for  the  92nd 
Ink+Beyond  conference  in 
Richmond,  B.C.  -  the  news¬ 
paper  industry’s  largest 
annual  conference  in  Canada. 
It  is  hosted  by  Newspapers 
Canada,  in  partnership  with 
the  British  Columbia 
Community  Newspapers 
Association.  Multiplatform 
strategies,  print  design,  sales 
techniques,  and  newsroom 
management  were  among 
the  topics  discussed. 

Speakers  included  Geoff  Tan, 
senior  VP  of  Singapore  Press 
Holdings;  Robert  Whitehead, 
director  of  marketing  and 
sales  of  Australia’s  Fairfax 


Australia’s  Robert  Whitehead 
speaks  about  his  paper’s  suc¬ 
cess  during  Fairfax  Media: 
Insights  from  a  Marketing 
Leader 

Media;  Jim  Gerber,  director  of 
content  partnerships  for 
Google;  and  David  Olson, 
community  marketing  direc¬ 
tor  for  social  media  dash¬ 
board  maker  HootSuite. 

“Newspapers  in  Canada  are 
positioned  to  embrace  rapid 


Google’s  Jim  Gerber  speaks 
during  the  Rethinking 
Newspapers:  Digital  Paywalls 
or  Freemiums  session 

technological  change,’’  said 
John  Hinds,  president  and 
CEO  of  Newspapers  Canada, 
a  joint  initiative  of  the 
Canadian  Newspaper 
Association  and  the  Canadian 


Community  Newspapers 
Association.  Combined,  the 
two  represent  more  than  830 
daily,  weekly,  and  community 
newspapers  in  every  province 
and  territory.  “Both  dailies 
and  community  papers  are 
bedrock  news  sources  and 
powerful  advertising  vehicles 
-  on  any  platform,”  Hinds 
said.  “They  have  strong 
national  and  regional  brands 
preferred  by  both  advertisers 
and  readers.”  According  to 
North  American  Development 
Bank  figures,  15  million 
Canadian  adults  (78  percent) 
read  a  daily  newspaper  each 
week  either  in  print  or  online, 
while  74  percent  read  the 
latest  edition  of  their 
community  newspaper. 


RBP  Extends  ‘Liquid 
Goid’  to  Newspapers 

RBP  CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOGY,  THE  MILWAUKEE- 
BASED  MANUFACTURER  OF  SURFACE  CHEMISTRY 
PRODUCTS  for  the  printing  and  electronics  indus¬ 
tries,  has  extended  the  Liquid  Gold  brand  to  its 
entire  line  of  newspaper  fountain  solution  products. 
Announcing  the  new  brand  extension,  RBP  president 
Mark  Kannenberg  said:  “For  many  years.  North 
American  newspapers  have  relied  on  the  Liquid 
Gold  name  on  NENSCO  products.  With  the  RBP 
acquisition  of  NENSCO  late  last  year,  the  traditional 
Liquid  Gold  products  continue  to  be  available. 
Because  the  Liquid  Gold  brand  is  extremely  well 
known  in  the  newspaper  community,  however,  it  is 
being  extended  to  all  RBP  newspaper  fountain 
Solution  products.”  The  Liquid  Gold  line  includes 
mild  acid,  neutral,  and  alkaline  fountain  solution 
products  for  newspaper  and  coldset  web  operations. 


Flint  Raises 
Ink  Prices 

I  )LIK  T( )  TI 1 E  C( )NTI  NUEl )  I NC IfEASE  I N  TI 1 E 
COSTOF  FUVV  MATERIALS  AND  RELATED 
EXI’ENSES,  Flint  (Iroup  raised  the  price  of  newspaper 
printing  inks,  effective  last  month  and  subject  to  e.xisting 
contracts  —  up  8  percent  for  black  lithograpbic  and  tlexo- 
graphic  inks  and  6  percent  for  colored  inks.  “The  raw 
materials  used  to  make  newspaper  inks  have  experienced 
ver\’ significant  increases  in  global  demand,”  said  Norm 
Harbin,  Flint’s  busine.ss  director  of  newspaper  inks,  citing 
a  40  percent  spike  in  the  price  of  naphthenic  oils  and  a 
20  percent  increase  in  the  price  of  carbon  black  in  the 
pa.st  eight  months.  Roth  products  arc  fundamental  com¬ 
ponents  in  the  formulation  of  newspaper  inks.  1  larbin 
said  competing  industries,  such  as  tire  manufacturers,  are 
also  driving  prices  upward  as  raw  materials  suppliers 
shift  produetion  to  meet  their  need.s.  “And  growing  mar¬ 
kets  like  China  are  absorbing  a  much  larger  portion  of  the 
available  supply.  Spiking  crude  oil  costs  are  a  strong  cost 
driver  as  well,  but  Just  one  of  many,”  he  said. 
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my  PRECISION  WORK  IN 
GERMANY,  RUSSIA 

P  Delivery  of  the  first  of 
two  manroland 
Colorman  press  lines 
(each  featuring  a  pair  of 
presses)  at  Druckhaus  Ulm- 
Oberschwaben  (DUO)  in 
Germany  is  in  full  swing,  and  test 
runs  are  due  to  start  in  July.  Six 
days  a  week,  the  company  prints 
22  local  editions  of  the 
Schwabische  Zeitung  and  13  of 
34  local  editions  of  the  Sudwest 
Presse,  a  DUO  partner.  This  adds 
up  to  daily  production  of  35 
different  editions  with  run 
lengths  between  870  and  39,000 
copies.  DUO  also  produces  vari¬ 
ous  official  gazettes,  plus  regional 
freesheets  and  magazines. 

The  APL 

(AutomaticPIateLoading)  robots 
on  the  Colorman  autoprint  ensure 
fast  and  economical  plate 
changing,  said  printing  press 
manufacturer  manroland.  The 
four,  32-page  printing  systems 
are  replacing  seven  existing 
presses. 

Meanwhile,  the  Russian  Prime 
Print  Group  has  also  ordered  a 
newspaper  press  from  man¬ 
roland:  A  UNISET  is  scheduled 
for  installation  at  its  Voronezh 
location  in  August.  Among  other 
things,  this  contract  printer 
produces  one  edition  of 


Komsomolskaja  Prawda,  the 
largest  circulation  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  Russia.  The  service  agree¬ 
ment  includes  production  support 
for  the  first  three  months  after 
installation  and  six  audits  over 
the  following  two  years.  Prime 
Print  decided  against  a  single¬ 
circumference  newspaper  press 
in  the  lower  price  segment  and 
chose  the  double-circumference 
UNISET,  which  has  higher  output 
on  less  floor  space.  With  two 
eight-couple  towers,  one  H-type 
printing  unit,  two  folders,  and 
the  cut-off  register  control 
InlineCutoff  Control,  the  UNISET 
expands  production  capacity  in 
Voronezh  to  a  maximum  of  64 
tabloid  pages.  Prime  Print  Group 
has  six  printing  houses  in 
different  regions  of  Russia  and 
belongs  to  the  Norwegian  media 
company  A-Pressen. 

GOSS  IN  CHINA 

Goss  International 
spotlighted  its  press 
technology  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  printers 
and  publishers  throughout  Asia 
when  it  exhibited  at  the  2nd 
International  Printing  Technology 
Exhibition  of  China  (Print  China)  in 
April.  A  Magnum  newspaper  press 
tower  was  demonstrated,  and  new 
features  such  as  advanced  folding 
capabilities,  improved  tension  con¬ 


trol  for  multiple  web  leads,  modi¬ 
fied  unit  cooling  controls,  digital 
workflow  management  with 
remote  diagnostics,  and  optional 
three-form  inking  were  unveiled. 
The  Magnum  is  manufactured  at 
the  Goss  facility  in  Shanghai. 

(Goss  International  now  is  owned 
by  Shanghai  Electric.)  The  press 
offers  the  versatility  of  a  single¬ 
width,  one-around  press  format 
with  speeds  that  approach  dou¬ 
ble-width  presses. 

Goss  also  highlighted  the 
Newsliner,  Uniliner,  Universal,  and 
Community  SSC  newspaper  mod¬ 
els  as  well  as  M-600,  M-500,  and 
Sunday  commercial  web  presses. 
“Printers  and  publishers  in  the 
Guangdong  Province  and 
throughout  China  are  embracing 
advanced,  industrialized  printing 
capabilities,”  said  Jochen 
Meissner,  president  and  CEO  of 
Goss  International.  “We  have 
earned  a  leadership  position  in 
the  commercial  web  and  newspa¬ 
per  sectors  by  delivering  the  press 
technology  they  need  and  back¬ 
ing  it  up  with  a  long-term,  local 
presence.”  Meissner  emphasized 
that  the  first  Goss  presses  were 
installed  in  China  in  1980  and  that 
more  than  3,500  Goss  printing 
units  have  been  installed  in  the 
country  over  the  past  decade. 

Separately,  the  Quanzhou 
Evening  News,  the  largest  print 
media  company  in  Quanzhou 
City,  Fujian  Province,  said  it  soon 
will  install  a  Magnum  4  press 
with  a  capacity  of  up  to  70,000 


newspaper  copies  per  hour.  The 
new  2x1  press  system  includes 
16  printing  units,  one  2:3:3  jaw 
folder,  and  five  reelstands. 
Installation  will  start  in  the 
second  half  of  2011. 

“This  is  the  first  time  we  have 
invested  in  a  Goss  press,” 
explained  Quanzhou  Evening 
News  vice  president  Wu  Yuhuan. 
“The  choice  of  a  Magnum  press  is 
not  only  based  on  its  value,  high 
performance,  and  best-in-its- 
class  features,  but  also  based  on 
the  manufacturer’s  stability  and 
credibility.”  Wu  said  affiliation 
with  Shanghai  Electric  and  a 
large,  well-established  operation 
in  China  give  Goss  International 
advantages  in  developing  and 
supporting  world-class  technolo¬ 
gy  for  that  country. 

QIPC  Notches  $2.6M 
Order  in  Norway 

Q.l.  Press 

Controls  will  supply 
its  register  and  color-control 
technology  on  presses  at 
Norwegian  newspaper  printer 
Polaris  Trykk  in  an  order  valued 
at  more  than  $2.6  million.  QIPC 
will  install  its  mRC+,  IDS,  and 
IQM  software  across  two  presses: 
a  Goss  Universal  and  a  KBA  AG 
Commander.  All  told,  the  project 
covers  14  towers  of  color  register 
and  26  webs  of  cutoff  control. 
QIPC  said  the  project,  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  next  year,  marks  the  first 
time  it  has  installed  its  IDS  tech¬ 
nology  on  a  Goss  printing  press. 
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David  Westin  has  been  appointed  president 
and  CEO  of  News  Licensing  Group,  the  independent 
digital  rights  organization  created  by  the  Associated 
Press  to  help  news  agencies  license  their  content 
online.  Westin  served  as  president  of  ABC  News  from 
1997  until  2010.  He  oversaw  all  editorial  and  business 
aspects '.of  the  news  division,  including  all  television 
programs,  ABC  News  Radio,  and  ABCNews.com. 


John  Lehndoidf  has  been  named 
content  director  of  Ti^cylMrora 
(Colo.)  Sentinel  and  Buckley 
Guardian,  part  of  Aurora  Media 
Group.  Lehndorff  is  an  award-  | 
winning  journalist,  editor,  critic, 
consultant,  and  culinary'  expert 
with  more  than  30  years  of 
experience.  He  was  formerly  at 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  w'here 
he  reviewed  more  than  400 
restaurants  and  wrote  the  annual 
Dining  Guide  awards  section. 

Michael  Reed, 
president  and  CEO 
of  GateHouse 
Media,  Inc.,  has 
been  elected 
chairman  of  the 
Newspaper  Association  of 
America.  Reed  has  served  on 
the  NAA  board  of  directors  since 
May  2001.  He  became  CEO  of 
GateHouse  Media  in  February 
2006.  Reed  was  formerly  president 
and  CEO  of  Community 
Newspaper  Holdings,  Inc.  i 

Best-selling  author  and  radio  host 
Gary  Vaynerchuk  has  been  hired 
as  an  on-camera  contributor  for  i 

News  Corp.’s  iPad-only  newspaper,  j 
The  Daily.  In  this  role,  he  offers  | 
analysis  on  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  business,  technology,  and 
social  media  trends  in  a  recurring 
video  segment  called  “Next  Wave 


with  Gary  Vaynerchuk.” 

Jacob  Mathew  has 
been  elected  president 
of  the  World 
Association  of 
Newspapers  and 
News  Publishers 
(WAN-IFRA).  He  is  the  first  Indian 
to  serve  as  president  of  the  global 
organization  of  the  world’s  press. 

He  will  continue  his  role  as  executive 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Malayala 
Manorama  group  of  publications  in 
Kerala,  India. 

Thomas  Beaumont  has  been  named 
Des  Moines  correspondent  for  the 
Associated  Press.  Beaumont  joins  the 
AP  from  The  Des  Moines  Register, 
where  he  had  served  as  chief  political 
reporter  since  2002.  He  led  coverage 
of  presidential  hopefuls  who,  every 
four  years,  spend  months  courting 
voters  during  the  Iowa  caucus. 

Jeremy  Halbreich 

has  been  appointed 
chairman  of 
Sun-Times  Media 
Group,  Inc.  Halbreich 
was  previously  vice 
chairman  of  the  company  and 
remains  its  CEO. 

Rob  McLaughlin  is  now  editor-in- 
chief  and  deputy  publisher  of 
The  StarPhoenix  in  Saskatoon, 


Saskatchewan,  as  well  as  editor-in-  ! 
chief  at  sister  paper  the  Leader-  \ 
Post  in  neighboring  Regina.  j 

!  McLaughlin  is  overseeing  the  \ 

transformation  of  the  newsrooms 
into  organizations  focused  on 
digital  content. 

Gabrielle  Birkner  has  been 
;  promoted  to  the  newly  created 
i  position  of  director  of  digital  ' 

media  at  Forward.com,  the  online  - 
j  portal  for  the  Jewish  Daily  ! 

Forward.  Birkner  manages  the 
editorial  content  and  design  of  the 
I  website.  She  joined  the  Forward 
in  2008  as  Web  editor  and  was  | 
previously  a  staff  reporter  at  The  \ 
New  York  Sun.  \ 

Reed  Baker  has  been  named  cre- 
I  ative  director  of  The  A  urora  (Colo.)  ! 
I  Sentinel  and  Buckley  Guardian, 
j  part  of  Aurora  Media  Group.  Baker  | 
!  has  more  than  20  years  of  creative  ! 
I  and  marketing  management  ! 

experience,  most  recently  with  The 


Michael  Berens  of  The  Seattle 
Times  is  winner  of  the  2010 
Worth  Bingham  Prize  for 
Investigative  Journalism  for  his 
comprehensive  six-part  series 
“Seniors  for  Sale:  Exploiting  the 
aged  and  frail  in  Washington’s 
adult  family  homes.”  The 
$20,000  Bingham  Prize  was 
presented  at  the  Nieman 
Foundation  for  Journalism  at 
Harvard  University. 

Ed  Deichman,  controller  of 
regional  markets  for  Media 
General,  Inc.,  received  Media 
Financial  Management 
Association’s  (MFM)  Jack  Zwaska 
Career  Achievement  Award  at 
Media  Finance  Focus  2011,  the 
51st  annual  conference  for  MFM 
and  its  BOCA  subsidiary.  The 
award  is  presented  to  a  past  or 
current  MFM  member  whose 
efforts  have  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  the  association  and  the 
industries  served.  Deichman  has 
spent  his  entire  career  at  Media 
General,  beginning  on  its  corpo¬ 
rate  internal  audit  team  in  1975. 
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New  York  Times  Regional  Media 
Group  where  he  developed  and 
maintained  multimedia  brand 
identity  and  messaging  for  corpo¬ 
rate  communications  across  15 
regional  media  companies. 

John  Maher  has  been  named 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette-Journal.  He 
was  formerly  publisher  of  the 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Jouinal  Star. 

Tom  Newton  has 
been  named 
executive  director  of 
the  California 
Newspaper 
Publishers 
Association  (CNPA).  For  the  past  15 
years  he  served  as  general  counsel 
and  chief  legislative  advocate  for  the 
841-member  nonprofit  trade  associ¬ 
ation.  During  that  time,  Newton 
was  CNPA’s  principal  spokesman 
I  for  the  California  newspaper 
industry,  successfiilly  pursuing 
legislation  to  comprehensively 
reform  California’s  open  meeting 
and  public  records  laws. 

David  Lauter  has  been  named 
Washington,  D.C.  bureau  chief  for 
the  Tribune  Co.  He  will  play  a  key 
role  in  coverage  of  the  2012 
presidential  campaign.  Lauter 
spent  24  years  with  the  Lo,s  Angeles 
Times  as  assistant  managing 
editor. 

Barbary  Brunner 

j  "  has  been  named 

j  senior  vice  presi- 

I  dent  and  chief  digi- 

tal  products  officer 
at  The  Denver  Post, 
accountable  for  all  digital  revenue. 
Most  recently,  Brunner  was  chief 
marketing  officer  for  PriceGrabber, 
a  division  of  Experian. 

Ashley  Dunn  has  been  named 
California  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  Dunn  has  been  deputy 
national  editor  for  the  past  three 
years.  She  previously  worked  for 
The  New  York  T'mes,  the  South 
China  Morning  Post  in  Hong 
Kong,  the  Danbury  (Conn.)  News- 
j  Times,  and  the  Seattle  Post- 
i  Intelligencer. 
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Gerardo  Guzman  has  been 
appointed  vice  president  of  prod¬ 
uct  management  with  Scarborough 
Research.  In  this  newly  created 
position,  Guzman  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  development  of  all 
product  initiatives.  Previously,  he 
worked  for  The  Nielsen  Co. 

Elmer  Baldwin  has  joined  digital 
media  pioneer  Internet  Broadcasting 
as  president  and  CEO.  Baldwin  most 
recently  was  president  and  CEO  of 
Analystsinternational  Corp.,  a  large 
Minneapolis-based  provider  of  IT 
services,  including  staffing  and  proj¬ 
ect-based  solutions,  to  businesses 
and  government  agencies.  Before 


that,  he  led  BORN  Information 
Services  as  president  and  CEO. 

Alex  Tamayo,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  media  strategy  for  PHD, 
has  been  elected  to  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  (ABC)  board 
of  directors.  Tamayo  will  represent 
U.S.  advertising  agencies. 

Karen  Elliott  House  has  been 
re-elected  to  the  RAND  Corp.  board 
of  trustees.  She  has  served  on  the 
RAND  board  since  2000.  House  is 
former  publisher  of  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
1 984  for  her  coverage  of  the 
Middle  East, 


Gavin  Daly  has  been 
appointed  financial 
publishing  director 
for  the  Financial 
Times.  Daly  is  now 
responsible  for  finan¬ 
cial  advertising,  content,  and  event 
revenues  across  print  and  online 
products.  He  serv^ed  as  executive 
editor  and  co-managing  director  at 
Money-Media  since  1999  and  previ¬ 
ously  held  editorial  positions  at  The 
Boston  Globe,  The  Hartford  Courant, 
and  Institutional  Investor. 


Pat  Ivey  has  joined  The  Durango 
Herald  and  The  Cortez  dmimal  in 
southwest  Colorado  as  circulation  direc¬ 
tor.  He  previously  serv  ed  as  circulation 
manager  with  DetroitMediaPartnership 
and  in  the  pre-press  department  at  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

Clark  Gilbert, 

president  and  CEO 
of  the  Deseret  News 
Publishing  Co.  and 
Deseret  Digital 
Media,  has  joined  the 
NAA  board  of  directors.  The  Deseret 
News  is  Utah’s  longest-running  busi¬ 
ness  and  one  of  the  nation’s  fastest- 
growing  newspapers,  both  in  print 
and  online. 


David  Lieberman  has  joined 
Deadline.com  as  executive  editor. 


He  will  be  based  in  New  York  and 
cover  a  wide  array  of  issues  as  part 
of  a  major  expansion  of  Deadline’s 
journalism  about  the  media  and 
entertainment  business. 

HJim  Brady  has 
joined  Journal 
Register  Co.,  to 
oversee  the  digital 
transformation  of 
all  of  its  news¬ 
rooms.  Brady  is  the  former 
executive  editor  of 
WashingtonPpst.com  and  most 
recently  served  as  founder  and 
general  manager  ofTBD.com,  a 
local  new's  operation  dedicated  to 
comprehensive  coverage  of  the 
Washington,  D.C.  region.  Prior  to 
that,  he  serv'ed  as  program  director 
for  news  and  sports  at  AOL. 

Janine  Gibson,  editor  of 
Guardian.co.uk,  has  relocated  to 
New  York  to  head  up  Guardian 
News  and  Media’s  hew  digital 
operation  in  the  U.S.  The  move  is 
part  of  the  company’s  goal  to 
provide  more  comprehensive 
digital  journalism  coverage  of  the 
U.S.  for  its  American  users. 

Melanie  Coker  has  been  named 
marketing  director  of  Aurora 
Media  Group,  owner  of  The  Aurora 
(Colo.)  Sentinel  and  Buckley 
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Guardian.  Coker  brings  23  years 
of  newspaper  marketing  experience 
with  The  New  York  Times  Co., 
spanning  customer  service, 
circulation  marketing,  and  con¬ 
sumer  and  corporate  marketing. 

Kevin  Austin  Craig  has  been 
named  vice  president  of  newspaper 
relations  for  Parade  Publications. 


Craigs  responsibilities  include 
managing  relationships  with 
Parade  s  vast  network  of  newspaper 
partners  and  creating  new  partner¬ 
ship  opportunities  for  distribution  of 
PARADE  and  dash  magazines.  Craig 
previously  worked  for  Signature 
Olfset,  where  he  was  director  of  sales 
and  marketing.  Prior  to  that,  he  was 
vice  president  of  national  accounts 


NO  Other  profession  in  the  world  requires  the  stami¬ 
na,  strength,  and  intelligence  of  newspaper  profes¬ 
sionals.  If  newspaper  professionals  had  extra 
time  on  their  hands.  Mount  Everest  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  day  hike.  Hulk  Hogan  would  be  mincemeat,  and 
"Jeopardy"  would  go  broke.  One  tough  crowd  —  and  in 
today's  challenging  world,  it's  a  good  thing. 

Editor  &  Publisher  understands  what  it  takes  to  stay  competitive  and  has 
helped  newspaper  leaders  stay  one  step  ahead,  tackling  relevant  and 

timely  issues  for  1 27  years.  _ 

If  you're  looking  to  stay  on  top  of  your  game  with  L 
comprehensive  insight  and  global  perspectives  —  I  vC,  y  XT 
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for  the  paper  manufacturer 
AbitibiBowater,  Inc. 

J||||b  Julia  Howe  has 

been  appointed  by 
the  Associated  Press 

Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  Africa,  and  Asia.  In  this  new 
position,  her  primary  charge  is 
to  raise  global  awareness  and 
appreciation  of  the  AP  brand  as 
the  organization  undertakes  a 
comprehensive  reinvention  of  its 
international  video  busines 

tMark  Aldam  has 

been  promoted  to 
President  of  Hearst 
Corp.’s  newspaper 
division.  Aldam 
joined  Hearst  in 
2006  as  publisher  of  the  Albant/ 
Times  Union,  where  he  served  for 
three  years.  He  was  formerly  senior 
vice  president/chief  operating 
officer  of  The  Hartford  Courant, 
which  he  joined  in  1994  as 
advertising  director. 

Tom  Zeller  has  been  named  a 
senior  reporter  at  the  Huffington 
Post,  covering  the  energy  and 
environment  beat.  Zeller  is  the 
former  energy  reporter  at  The  New 
York  Times  and  previously  served 
as  editor-at-large  for  National 
Geographic.  In  his  new  role,  Zeller 
covers  the  economic  and  social 
implications  of  energy  and  climate 
policy,  including  the  impacts  on 
community  health. 

Steve  Buttry  has 
joined  Journal 
Regi.ster  Co.  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  community 
engagement  and 
social  media.  He 
oversees  community  engagement  of 
all  newsrooms  on  all  platforms  with¬ 
in  the  company.  Previously,  Buttiy 
was  director  of  community 
engagement  at  TBD.com  and, 
before  that,  served  as  editor  of 
The  Gazette  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
when  he  was  named  Editor  & 
Publishers  “2010  Editor  of  the  Year.” 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


classifieds@editorandpublisher.com 


Fax:  866-605-2323 


Appraisers 


JL 


Appraisers 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

For  Those  Who  Demand  Excellence! 
WWW.KAMENGROUP.COM 
Follow  us  on  twitter  at  www.twitter.com/kamengroup 

Customized  User-friendly  25  page  Appraisals  &  Business  Plans. 

^  The  leaders  in  Valuing  Publications  -  Newspapers,  Magazines  &  Shoppers 
New  York  (516)379-2797  •  Email:  lnfoi§>KamenGroup.com 
•  Expert  Valuation  Witness  •  Acquisitions  -  Mergers  -  Sales 
•  Appraisals  For  All  Print  &  Digital  Media 
•  Website,  B2B  &  Listing  Co.  Valuations  •  Worldwide  Service 
626  RXR  Plaza,  West  Tower,  6th  Floor,  Uniondale  NY  1 1 556 


f 


MEDIA  PARTNERS 

604  Sutter  St..  Suite  394 
Folsom,  CA  95630 
Phone:  916-673-9779 
jeff  @jpmediapartners  com 


Solid  Work. 
Contacts. 
Solid  Results. 


We  assist  owners  in  the  sale  of 
their  newspapers  and  offer  appraisal  and 
consulting  services.  The  firm's  principal, 
Jeffrey  Potts,  has  two  decades  of 
experience  working  for  newspapers, 
evaluating  their  markets  and  operations, 
and  managing  their  sale. 

Call  today  for  a  confjdential  discussion  or, 
for  more  information,  visit 

jpmediapartners.com 

Mergers  *  Acquisitioiu  *  ValaatioB* 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

www.kamengroup.com 

We  broker  the  sale  of  newspapers,  magazines  and  shoppers. 
Lot  us  help  you  secure  a  qualified  buyer. 
516-379-2797  •  info@KamenGroup.com 


Leader  in  Sale 
of  Community 
Newspapers 

Check  our  references 
(214)  265-9300  Ted  Rickenbacf 

Rickenbacher  Media 

6731  Desco  Dr.,  Dallas,  TX  75225 
www.rickenbachermedia.com 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


GAUGER  MEDIA 
SERVICE,  INC. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting-Valuations-Sales-Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 

www.gaugermedia.com 


Brokers 


Z 


Brokers 


kNOWLFDGF  •  EXPERIFNCE  ■  INTEGRITY 


NATIONAL/HEDIA 

associates 

Newspaper  Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 


W  Tradition  of  Service**  J 


Thomas  C.  Bolitho 

P.O.  Box  849 
Ada.  OK  74821 
(580)  421-96(X) 
bolithoF"  bolitho.com 


FLdward  M.  Anderson 

P.O.Box  2001 
Branson.  MO  65616 
(417)  336-3457 
brokered  I  <S  aol  .com 


www.nationalmediasales.com 


Announcements 


Announcements 


I  KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

I 

I  We're  pleased  to  service  clients  from  Britain,  Germany, 

I  Israel,  Singapore,  U.S.V.I.  and  Hawaii. 

I  Let  us  help  you  too! 

J  51 6-379-2797 .  info@KamenGroup.com 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED  AD  SPECIAL 


$75.00 

for  up  to  100  words 

$25.00 

for  each  additional  35  word  increment. 


For  More  Information  Call  Jon  at 

1-800-887-1615 
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Phone:  800-887-1 61 5 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Features  Available 


Call  me  about  a  proposal 
called  “Money  Grows  on  Trees 
and  other  natural  scenes  ” 
Call  Robert  Barrows  at 
R.M.  Barrows  Advertising 

650-344-1951 

twww.barrows.com 


E&P 

EnHORt5PUBLISHHR 


WE  HAVE  NEW  LOWER 
CLASSIFIED  AD  RATES! 

Now  it's  more  economical  to 
advertise  directly  to  the  industry. 
Call  to  find  out  how 
Editor  &  Publisher  can  help 
you  sell,  buy,  trade  or  hire! 

For  more  information  or  to  place  an  ad, 
call  Jon  Sorenson  at 

1-800-887-1615 


Publications  For  Sale 


Help  Wanted 


Fax:866-605-2323 


Help  Wanted 


FOR  SALE  BY  KAMEN  &  CO. 

Sedona,  AZ  top  quality  designed 
regional  mag,  Nat'l  Cultural  Mag  used 
by  teachers/librarians  to  select  materi¬ 
als,  NJ  Shopper  $2M-f  in  annual  sales, 
London  based  auto  mag  (B2B)  w/strong 
USA  following  &  20,000  circ,  PA  regional 
mags  $  1 .4M  annual  sales. 
516-379-2797  •  info&<amenOroup.com 


PROFITABLE  AWARD-WINNING 
MIDWEST  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 

Rapidly  growing  community  plus 
steady  seasonal  tourist  area.  Family 
owned  and  operated  for  more  than 
35  years.  A  nice  fit  for  a  single  opera¬ 
tor  or  as  part  of  an  existing  printing 
operation  or  publishing  group. 
Serious  inquires  only. 

Please  email: 

newspaperforsaleS  1  ^yahoo.com 
or  call  Charlie  Wrubel:  201  -519-6973 


Jobs  Wanted 


REPORTER  AND 
PHOTOGRAPHER  FOR  HIRE 

Editorial  professional  offers  quality, 
dedication,  flair  and  utility:  spot  news, 
prep  sports  and  features.  For  a  packet 
of  clips  and  credentials,  please  email 
job  particulars: 

multigrain@toa$t.rtet 


Advertise  directly  to  the 
industry  with 

EerP 


Help  Wanted 


] 


Help  Wanted 


Brainworks 


NEWSPAPER  SOFTWARE  Y  SOLUTIONS 

Brainwork5  Software  i5  looking  for  motivated  people 
with  5trong  experience  in  new5paper  adverti5ing, 
circulation,  or  billing  5y5tem5  who  would  like  to  be  part 
of  an  exciting  company  with  product5  that  are  taking 
the  industry  by  storm. 


We're  looking  for  project  and  implementation  people  with: 

Hands  on  experience  with  a  vendor  or  practical  newspaper  experience 
Database  Skills  •  Organizational  skills  •  Teaching  ability 


The  position  requires  50%  travel. 

Please  email  your  resume  to  hr@brainworks.com 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Opportunity  to  Make  your  Mark. 

The  Sports  Editor  we  seek  will  be  a  dy¬ 
namic  professional  who  understands 
that  local  and  prep  are  key  to  deliver¬ 
ing  a  vital  community  sports  section 
that  also  delivers  in  a  suburb  of  Los 
Angeles,  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
sports  markets.  Our  Sports  Editor  will 
be  a  planner  who  can  communicate 
a  vision  and  inspire  others  while  get¬ 
ting  the  work  done.  You  will  lead  a 
talented  young  staff  of  a  half-dozen 
plus  assistant  editors  and  understand 
that  a  local  newspaper  we  are  proud 
of  is  our  core  product.  The  successful 
candidate  will  have  an  eye  for  design 
and  a  grasp  of  a  diverse  sports  report 
that  includes  community  and  youth 
sports.  Our  writers,  photographers 
and  editors  win  numerous  awards 
and  we  require  a  seasoned  sports 
journalist  with  initiative,  creativity 
and  a  desire  to  build  on  solid  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  Antelope  Valley  Press 
sports  section  earned  best  overall  in 
its  circulation  class  in  the  most  recent 
California  Newspaper  Publisher  Asso¬ 
ciation  better  newspapers  contest. 
Our  community  daily  in  the  fastest 
growing  region  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  added  pages  and  features  while 
others  cut  back.  Our  compensation  is 
competitive,  benefits  excellent,  stand¬ 
ards  high.  Our  location,  90  minutes 
from  the  beach  with  close  access  to 
mountain  winter  and  outdoor  sports, 
offers  great  Southern  California  geog¬ 
raphy. 

To  apply,  send  resume,  clips, 
and  references  to: 

Antelope  Valley  Press, 

P.O.  Box  4050, 

Palmdale,  CA  93590-4050  or 
e-mail  lo  personnel@avpreii.com 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

For  The  Facts  Newspaper,  a  1 5k  cir¬ 
culation,  7-day  daily  morning  newspa¬ 
per  serving  Southern  Brazoria  Coun¬ 
ty,  on  the  Gulf  Coast  Where  Texas 
Began."  The  Facts  is  an  aggressive, 
award  winning  newspaper,  located  in 
a  growing  market.  Applicants  must 
have  experience  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  sales,  including  retail,  classi¬ 
fied,  online  and  niche  products  and 
must  have  the  motivation  and  vision 
to  lead,  change,  adapt  and  pursue 
new  sales  opportunities  as  they  pres¬ 
ent  themselves.  Management  and 
budget  experience  a  must  to  lead  a 
sales  team  of  15  employees.  Posi¬ 
tion  offers  401k,  health  benefits,  lu¬ 
crative  commissions  and  a  starting 
base  of  $45k  -  negotiable  based  on 
experience. 

Send  resume  to  The  Facts, 

720  S.  Main,  Clute,  TX,  77531 
or  bcornvtell@thefacts.com 


Ttll  'em 
you  saw  it  in 


E&P 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 

Heartland  Publications  is  seeking  am¬ 
bitious  and  innovative  editors,  circula¬ 
tion  managers  and  advertising  man¬ 
agers  who  will  be  responsible  for  de¬ 
veloping  and  implementing  growth 
strategies  at  our  newspapers.  Quali¬ 
fied  candidates  will  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  help  us  manage  one  of  our 
publications. 

Applicants  must  possess  strong  lead¬ 
ership  skills  and  be  prepared  to  play 
an  important  role  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  newspaper  in  print  and 
online. 

Applicants  will  have  a  proven  record 
of  accomplishment  in  team  develop¬ 
ment,  staff  motivation  and  putting 
the  newspaper's  core  strengths  into 
action. 

Our  goal  is  acquisition  and  growth  of 
newspaper  companies.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  we  need  people  that  are 
able  to  communicate  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers  and  coworkers  in  an  effective 
manner  while  helping  to  operate  and 
grow  our  companies. 

Employees  with  a  proven  track  re¬ 
cord  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
earn  an  above  average  income  and 
participate  in  our  health,  vacation, 
and  retirement  programs. 

Interested  parties  should 
email  your  resume  to: 
jcraig@heartlandpublications.com 
or  mail  your  resume  to: 

Joseph  Craig, 

Heartland  Publications, 

PO  Box  1028,  Lumberton  NC 
28359-1028 


EnnoRePUHLisHEit 

HELP  WANTED  AD 
SPECIAL! 

Up  to  too  words: 

$75o5® 

Additional  copy: 

$25.28 

for  each  35  additional  word  increment. 


For  more  information  or  to  place  an  ad, 
call  Jon  Sorenson  at 

1-800-887-1615 
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Presses 


Presses 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR 
WEB  PRESS 


f 

PRESSES 
URBANITE 
V15D,  V25, 

DAUPHIN 


Until  you  contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

“Worldwide  Marketing  of 
Commercial  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

WANTED:  GOSS  COMMUNITY, 
,  METRO  &  UNIVERSAL;  HARRIS 
V30:  SOLNA;  KING;  TENSOR;  & 


WHEN  THE  GOING 
GETS  TOUGH,  THE 
SMART  REAOM! 

Production  Managers  •  Editors  •  Publishers 
Photographers  •  Circulation  Directors 
Art  Directors  •  Staff  Writers 
Distribution  Managers  •  Production  Artists 
Web  Masters  •  Online  Content  Editors 


•  1 7-unit  Goss  SSC  press  with  •  1 300  series  Goss  Urbanite 

4-high;  22’  cut-off  units 

•  12-unit  Goss  SSC  with  4-high  *7  &  8  unit  1000  series  Goss 

•  6-unit  Goss  SC  press  Urbanite  presses 

•  5-unit  Goss  Community  •  10-unit  Goss  Cosmo  press 

•  7-unit  Goss  Community  -  SC  •  JARDIS  flying  autopasters  ‘02 

folder  with  upper  former  *22”  Goss  Metroliner  press 


INLAND 

NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  LLC 

(913)  492-9050  •  inmc1@inlandnews.com  •  www  iniandnews.com 


FOR  SALE 


^  FOR  SALE:  Goss  Community  22.75”  SSC  ; 
i  folder  w/half,  quarter  &  double  parallel;  1998  ; 
;  stacked  News  King;  4  unit  1994  Harris  VI 5D;  i 
;  1997  Baldwin  Stobb  horizontal  stacker;  &  ^ 
'■  1 998  CVM  model  ST320/40  vertical  stacker.  ; 


m 


’y 


^ 


NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC. 
TEL:  (913)  648-2000 
FAX:  (913)  648-7750 
E-mail:  j.newman@attglobal.net 


Marketing  •  Sales  •  Research  Development 
Managers  •  Reporters 


1Year-$65 


Activate  your  subscription  now  and  get 
immediate  access  to  the  current  digital  edition; 
editorandpublisher.com/ae 


2Years-$125  (Best  Deal) 

Includes  Print,  Digital  Magazine, 
Online  Access  and  E-Newsletter 


Includes  Print,  Digital  Magazine, 
Online  Access  and  E-Newsletter 


E&P 

HDITORef  PUBLISHER 

CLASSAFtEDADS 

WORK! 


PLACE  YOUR  AD  BY: 
PHONl!800-M7-1615 
FAX;  866-605-2323 
IMAIL: 

ckiisjHe<higie<Mtoi<m(^pubMihefxom 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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Shoptalk/Commentary 


Coming  of  Age 

Naming  juvenile  criminal  suspects  shouldn’t 
pose  an  ethical  quandary 


BY  JOSEPH  J.  KOLB 

IN  November  2010,  Fontana,  Calif,  native 
Jonah  Jeter,  17,  was  traveling  in  a  semi  tractor 
trailer  with  his  mother,  a  cross-country  truck  driver,  and 
his  sister.  Jeter  has  admitted  to  investigators  that,  at  a 
truck  stop  east  of  Gallup,  N.M.,  he  got  into  an  altercation  with  a 
man  and  stabbed  him  to  death.  The  case  has  yet  to  go  to  trial,  but 


a  District  Court  judge  determined 
Jeter  will  be  tried  as  an  adult.  The 
high-profile  case  immediately  hit 
the  media,  which  demonstrated  no 
reluctance  to  reveal  Jeters  name. 

Was  it  because  his  age  was 
bordering  on  adulthood,  or  was  it 
the  heinous  crime  at  the  hands  of 
an  alleged  drifter  that  made  it 
permissible  to  reveal  Jeter’s  name 
in  news  reports? 

For  media  outlets,  the  ethical 
quandarj’  of  naming  juvenile  sus¬ 
pects  often  gnaws  at  reporters  and 
editors.  Training  dictates  that, 
whenever  possible,  journalists  avoid 
disclosing  the  name  of  a  juvenile 
criminal  suspect.  This  is  borne  out  of 
the  Code  of  Ethics  put  forth  by  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists. 

In  the  subsection  titled  “Minimize 
Harm,”  the  SPJ  advocates  treating 
sources,  subjects,  and  colleagues  as 
human  beings  deserving  respect, 
and  to  “be  cautious”  about  identify¬ 
ing  juvenile  suspects.  Whatever  that 
means.  How  is  caution  defined? 

Does  it  mean  get  the  name  right?  Or 
the  charge?  Or  avoid  embarrassing 
the  suspect  and  the  family? 

No,  naming  a  juvenile  offender  is 
not  a  breach  of  ethics.  Not  naming 
one  would  be,  because  it  leaves  a  hole 
in  the  story  and  could  put  the  public 
at  risk.  Who  committed  the  crime? 


Somebody  did;  otherwise  there 
wouldn’t  have  been  a  crime. , 

This  nebulous  guideline  has  been 
steeped  in  the  Father  Flanagan 
credo  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  bad  kid.  The  thinking  is  that 
by  naming  juvenile  offenders,  the 
publicity  may  stigmatize  them 
throughout  their  lives.  Rather 
than  stigmatize  them,  I  say  it  can 
set  them  straight. 

This  still  does  not  answer  the 
question,  which  leaves  newsrooms 
to  fend  for  themselves  and  establish 
their  own  policies.  Robert  Dean, 
managing  editor  at  The  Santa  Fe 
New  Mexican,  said  it  is  a  judgment 
call  typically  based  on  the  offense, 
but  with  the  growing  trend  of  violent 
crimes  perpetrated  by  juveniles, 
the  policy  seems  to  be  more  fluid. 

“We  don’t  apply  a  rule;  we  apply 
judgment,”  Dean  said. 

Dean  said  his  newsroom  examines 
the  severity  of  the  crime,  how  high 
profile  it  is,  and  how  close  the 
suspect  is  to  18  years  old.  While  the 
types  of  cases  he  sees  runs  the 
gamut.  Dean  said  his  policy  is 
weighed  but  not  applied  arbitrarily. 

But  with  such  judgment  calls, 
troublesome,  inconsistent  policies 
can  emerge.  Why  was  the  teen  in 
this  story  named  when  the  teen  in 
that  story  wasn’t? 


The  Gallup  (N.M.)  Herald 
recently  ran  two  stories  about  a 
pair  of  high  school  football  players 
who  were  arrested  within  a  week  of 
each  other  and  charged  as  juveniles. 
Both  were  16  years  old.  The  first  was 
charged  with  burglarizing  the  home 
of  a  family  he  had  visited  on 
a  regular  basis.  The  second  was 
arrested  for  selling  narcotics  agents 
$50  worth  of  marijuana. 

The  paper  opted  to  run  the  juve¬ 
niles’  names  in  both  cases,  as  well 
as  any  others  formally  charged  with 
crimes  whose  names  are  attainable 
through  reliable  sources.  Crimes  are 
crimes,  and  victims  are  left  in  the 
wake.  It  makes  no  difference  to  the 
homeowners  whether  an  adult  or  a 
teen  broke  into  their  home.  Their 
home  will  never  be  the  same  again. 
They  have  been  violated.  For 
parents  who  have  to  deal  with  a 
child  hooked  on  drugs,  it  makes 
no  difference  the  age  of  the  person 
that  supplied  the  habit. 

Suspects  have  the  criminal  justice 
system  looking  out  for  their  best 
interests.  Who  do  victims  have?  If 
media  sources  stick  to  the  facts  of 
the  story  rather  than  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  using  a  juvenile’s  name,  they 
can  find  solace  in  the  old-fashioned 
social  value  of  the  media  —  to 
inform  the  community,  advocate 
for  the  victims,  and  possibly  even 
prevent  future  incidents.  u 

Joseph  J.  Kolb  is  editor/publisher  of 
The  Gallup  Herald. 
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